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Effective Business Correspondence 


Second Edition — By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, Second Edition, embodies a new approach based 
upon completely fresh and vitally important subject matter. The topics are presented in such a 
way that the business letter is made the entering theme through which to capture the interest and 
the imagination of the student. When this interest has been fired, judicious amounts of review in 


basic grammar, sentence construction, paragraph development, and other language fundamentals 
are introduced. 


The text is divided into two major divisions: Division I, 
Fundamentals of Business Writing, and Division II, The 
Most Important Types of Business Letters. Each part is 
divided into units, and each unit is divided into sections 
for convenience in teaching and in making assignments. 


Each sentence in every discussion is a challenge to the 
student in mastering the art of writing clear, forceful 
business letters. Detailed ‘‘how to’’ guides and illus- 
trations clarify the principles in each discussion. Real 
life situations form a basis for the application of the 
principles developed. 


The old, orthodox method of discussing grammar has 
been discarded. Instead of treating grammar as an 
isolated subject, the author has woven grammar into 
letter-writing assignments. For instance, grammar is 
forcefully presented under such captivating titles as 
“Nouns in Business,’’ and ‘‘Verbs in Business: Their 
Vital Force.” 
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FIFTH EDITION . ° CRABBE AND SALSGIVE 


GENERAL BUSINESS develops an understanding of business environment, 
business services, business functions, and business procedures. Since business 
is probably the most important social and economic force in our lives, this course 
has a particularly important place in the program of every student. 


In this course the student will get some important consumer training. He also 
gets some applied training in arithmetic through the problems with each lesson. 
Besides these problems there are projects, questions, and vocabulary studies. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course 
in business and for a general course in business for 
all students. There are very few secondhand copies 
of this book available because parents and students 
like to keep their books. The book is popular and the 
course is popular. A course in which GENERAL 
BUSINESS is used has immediate value as well as a 
future value. 
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Better Education for Business 


Progressive educators have constantly endeavored to improve their teach- 
ing and to revise teaching materials. Perhaps no other single group of instruct- 
ors has so assiduously sought out and welcomed the criticisms and sugges- 
tions of personnel directors, transcribing supervisors, office managers, and 
other business executives as have the teachers of business subjects. The average 
business executive may offer some worth-while suggestions, but he cannot 
make major recommendations because he is neither in a position to know just 
what we are teaching nor thoroughly familiar with the capabilities and limita- 
tions of our students. Criticism from others, welcome though it may be, is not 
the solution. In the final analysis, major improvements in the business educa- 
tion program must of necessity come from the classroom teacher. 

The findings of scientific research provide data which we may utilize for the 
improvement of our programs. Modern scientific studies of the duties of each 
business employee, clearly indicating the knowledges, skills, and character 
traits required for each position, will prove to be of great value to the business 
teacher not only for deciding what should be taught in the classroom but also 
for removing some of the nonessential material that has been included merely 
because of tradition and armchair opinion. 

The armed forces used visual aids for every conceivable type of training in 
their effort to teach entirely new skills in the shortest possible time. Visual 
aids can be invaluable in broadening the student’s business horizon, in dra- 
matically stressing the need for proper work habits, and in displaying the operat- 
ing techniques of experts. However, they cannot do the whole job of teaching. 

The changes that have been effected in the record-keeping phases of office 
work in the last half century hold tremendous implications for our clerical 
training programs. Bookkeeping, penmanship, and business arithmetic are 
still essential for initial clerical employment, but typewriting and filing, includ- 
ing for the latter at least the alphabetic, numeric, and visible systems, are equal- 
ly essential. In some instances a knowledge of a posting machine or some other 
type of office machine is also required. 

In our bookkeeping training programs we have not given enough thought 
to the better business student. Clerical training is not and should not be enough 
for him. A program should be outlined, starting in the high school, continuing 
through college, and perhaps terminating on the graduate level, completely 
covering the requirements for the preparation necessary for attaining profi- 
ciency in the field of modern accounting. 

It is the duty then of our business educators not only to welcome criticisms 
from business executives but also to consider suggestions from others in the 
field of education; to seek information on modern methods, equipment, and 
recent developments in visual aids in our field; and to be cognizant of the im- 
portance of providing bookkeeping instruction on the level attainable by our 
superior students. 

These are only a few of the phases of modern business education that should 
engage our interest and attention. It is our responsibility as business teachers 
to deal with these situations and others important in our field to the best of 
our ability so that we may be alert, open-minded, active teachers. 


Walter E. Leidner, president of Eastern Business 
Teachers Association; head of bookkeeping depart- 
ment, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 





The Tab-Signal Method for Typewriting Repairs 


by 


Mary Margaret Brady 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Can the typewriting teacher profit from a 
cost analysis of typewriter repairs? Do 
teachers of typewriting record the types of 
repairs by machines? Will such a record aid 
in the teaching of typewriting? Are you, asa 
typewriting teacher, willing to try a tech- 
_ nique tested and found workable? 

After some experimentation, there has 
been developed in our typewriting depart- 
ment an innovation from the usual hap- 
hazard methods of keeping records for need- 
ed typewriter repairs. This innovation which 
I have found to be highly successful is the 
tab-signal method of recording typewriter 
repairs. 

This tab-signal method has resulted in the 
following distinct advantages: (1) Machines 
that need repairing are identified in a sys- 
tematic and efficient manner. This saves 
valuable teacher time and costly repairman 
time and reduces student interruption time. 
(2) An exact account is kept of the expendi- 
‘ture for repairs on each typewriter. (3) A 
record is kept of the type of repairs and parts 
replaced on each machine. (4) From the 
careful allocation of repairs and charges, it is 
possible to determine which.machines should 
be replaced to effect the greatest economy 
in service. 


Miss Brady explains the plan used in Madison 
College for taking care of typewriters and keeping 
a repair record of each machine. 


In preparing the typewriters for the in 
stallation of the tab-signal system, a fev 
relatively simple things must be done. Each 
machine and table should be painted with: 
corresponding white ink number. The nun. 
bers should be painted on the back frame of 
the typewriter and the table and should b 
so numbered that the number on the table 
corresponds with the number on the back o 
the typewriter. By painting the numbers in 
white with a number-tracing guide, easy 
visibility and permanency of numbering is 
established. 

Before numbering the machines and the : 
tables, the different makes of typewriters in 
the typewriting room should be arranged in 
a permanent order with each make of ma- 
chine grouped together. Students must be 
instructed not to move typewriters from 
their assigned tables. If this should occur, 
the numbering system permits easy read 
justment of the moved equipment. 

The record keeping for the tab-signal 
method for typewriting repairs next requires 
the preparation of a 3” x 5” card for each 
individual typewriter. An actual card taker 
from our file is shown below indicating the 
nature of the data to be found on one oj 
these card records. 





MAKE : 
DELIVERED: 


COST: 


Remington 17 SERIAL NO. 125445 
August 10, 1938 


$77 plus trade-in 


SCHOOL NO. 20 





SERVICE RECORD 





DATE 


CONTRACTOR 


CODE 





10-17-47 
ll- 4-47 








12- 6-47 


Cable Typewriter Co. 
Cable Typewriter Co. 


Cable Typewriter Co. 6 


10 
Replace 
paper guide 




















The column heading, “‘code,” refers to a 
code worked out by the typewriting teacher 
and the repairing agency assigning numbers 
to the most common and recurrent types of 
repairs. Those repair jobs that do not fit 
the code are explained on the card as repair 
item No. 2, “replace paper guide.” This code 
may be as long or as short as needed. Our 
code here at Madison College is as follows: 
1—clean segment, 2—adjust marginal stops, 
$—line spacing, 4—escapement, 5—tabu- 
lator, 6—bell, 7—line lock, 8—shift lock, 
9—paper feed, 10—ribbon reverse, 11— 
motion. Others are added as needed. 


The 3” x 5” individual typewriter cards 
are filed according to the assigned school 
numbers in a file box along with a copy of 
the code. Red tab signals are then clipped on 
the cards of those machines needing repairs. 


In order to more clearly visualize the 
actual operation of the code and card system, 
the following procedure is traced through to 
show the tab-signal system at work in the 
typewriting room. 

When the machine fails to operate correct- 
ly, the student places the machine number 
# on the paper on which he or she is typing and 
gives this paper to the instructor. This 
sample gives the serviceman a true picture of 
the difficulty rather than merely a descrip- 
§ tion in nontechnical terms (often meaning- 
less) as to what is wrong. If the nature of 
the mechanical defect can not be shown 
through typed material, the student writes 
the number of the machine with a descrip- 
tion of the difficulty on a sheet of paper and 
gives it to the instructor. The sheets are 
filed in a folder according to machine number 
with the sheets for each machine together. 
The teacher then places a tab signal on the 
3" x 5” card for each machine for which a 
slip is turned in. 

When a sufficient number of cards are 
marked with a tab signal, the/serviceman is 
called. He removes from the file all cards 
showing signals. He distributes the number- 
ed sheets of paper showing the repairs neces- 
sary for each typewriter. As the repairs for 
each machine are made, these sheets of paper 
are collected. Notations and comments are 


the type of repair and its cost. The instruc- 
tor then removes the tabs from the cards, 
places the cards back in‘the file, and destroys 
the repair sheet. 

Through this simple and systematic pro- 
edure, a fund of valuable information is 
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compiled about each typewriter. This 
system of numbering: 

1. Reveals clearly the types of repairs 
made to each typewriter. It may indicate 
inherent weaknesses in a particular model. 
Inefficient work on the part of the service- 
man will also be shown. The authenticity of 
the complaint is strengthened by an accumu- 
lation of a number of repair sheets covering 
the same trouble. 

2. Gives the serviceman a clear picture of 
the difficulties involved. It also encourages 
him to do his best work at all times. 

3. Establishes a cost-accounting picture 
for each machine, aiding the teacher in de- 
termining trade-ins, and helping to guide his 
thinking as to expansions and future pur- 
chasing. 

4. Makes business teachers-to-be enrolled 
in teacher-training institutions cognizant of 
typewriter mechanical difficulties and how 
to handle them. 

5. Reveals what machine parts should be 
taught and emphasized for proper error 
diagnosis. 

6. Saves valuable teacher time and service- 
man’s time. 

7. Reduces cost of maintenance through a 
systematic, businesslike procedure. This 
point is certain to carry administrative favor. 





TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 
by MacClain and Dame 








There are thirty-seven lessons in this book. Each 
lesson includes a warm-up drill, a 15-minute timed 
writing, and a follow-up exercise. 


This book is really two books in one. It provides 
15-minute timed writings, but each lesson also de- 
velops special drills and techniques. For schools that 
have been wanting straight copy for supplementary 
purposes, here is more than the answer to that need. 
While your students are working on straight copy, they 
will be learning something extra. It is a supplement 
that can be used with any textbook. 

The discussions in the timed writings cover such 
topics as proper form, proper position, rhythm, con- 
centration, layout, short cuts, relaxation, and nu- 
merous other valuable topics. 


List price, 84 cents. 
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Small Business Management—A Course for Veterans 


by 


John W. Aberle 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


Many of the veterans now filling our col- 
leges throughout the country are determined 
not to use their newly acquired knowledge 
of business to augment the profits of others, 
but instead they are going into small busi- 
nesses of their own upon graduation. Much 
of this determination is probably reaction 
to military regimentation, as well as adher- 
ence to the present popular misconception 
that the opportunities to extract large prof- 
its from the small business are great. 

As a result of this demand and in order 
to prepare the student for actualities, many 
courses have been established in the opera- 
tion and function of the small business. The 
principal problem in the organization of 
such a course is the reconciliation of the 
various forms and types of information 
required by students going into specialized 
businesses. Obviously, it is impractical to 
attempt to offer a course designed for each of 
the many fields in which students may desire 
to study. However, all of these fields contain 
enough basic similarities to establish an 
instructional pattern and a set of principles. 
If these principles are designed to emphasize 
further the basic problems that will constant- 
ly confront the small businessman, they 
will be of all the more value. 

A monograph entitled “Meeting The Spe- 
cial Problems of Small Business,” recently 
issued by the Committee for Economic 
Development, listed these problems under 
three headings; namely, management, fi- 
nance, and competition. Dun and Bradstreet 
surveys indicate that two thirds of all busi- 
ness failures are due either to a lack of 
capital or to a lack of good management. 
The National Cash Register Company ap- 
proaches these problems in further detail 
and lists eight principal causes of failure. 
These are incompetency, lack of capital, 
inexperience, unwise granting of credit, 
neglect of business, fraud, speculation, and 
extravagance. 

The effect of these problems upon the 
mortality rate of the small business is con- 
tained in a report by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the context of 
which indicates that of 1,500,000 retail 
stores of various lengths of operation in one 
particular year, only about 750,000 were 
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still in bus:ness ten years later.. About 37 
per cent of the total number ceased opera- 
tions within four years, and the remaining 
13 per cent went out of business during the 
next six years. 

In view of this discouraging picture, it 
certainly is the job of any instructor in the 
field of small business to create an awareness 
on the part of the student of his limited 
opportunities for success and to give him 
information concerning basic business prin- 
ciples together with some answers to the 
problems mentioned above. 

A good textbook in small business manage- 
ment will contain the basic information and 
principles involved; but to stimulate interest 
and to give the course added reality, there 
are a number of other devices readily at the 
disposal of the instructor. Many of these 
emanate from the Office of Small Business 
located in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and are available either at no cost or 
at a nominal charge. Of particular value is 
a detailed outline designed for a course in 
small business which covers the principal 
problems mentioned above and a complete 
bibliography of available reference material. 

Of current value is the weekly publication 
by the commerce department’s field service 
entitled the “Bulletin of Commerce.” It 
is primarily concerned with the immediate 
problems of business, and, in many ways, 
it parallels the information contained in the 
expensive private weekly business report. 
In addition, the “Bulletin of Commerce” 
contains a weekly check list of small busi- 
ness aids, each of which successfully illus- 
trates practiced ideas contributed by small 
businessmen engaged in various types of 
enterprises throughout the country. These 
ideas have ranged from a unique advertising 
and sales campaign initiated by a small 
health food store to a simple but effective 
inventory control system used by a marine 
supply company. Under the title of smal 
business aids are a number of case histories, 
each illustrating a particular problem faced 
by an individual operating a small business 
of his own. These cases may be mimeograph-f) 
ed and used in conjunction with specific text: 
book material, providing credit is given 00 
the copy to the Department, of Commerce. 





Two check lists also issued by the Office 
of Small Business have proved of value in 
illustrating the many problems involved 
in opening and operating a retail store. The 
first of these, ““A Check List for Establishing 
a Retail Business,” suggests many of the 
more important questions to consider prior 
to opening day, as well as a number of 
troublesome minor things. The second 
publication, “A Store Modernization Check 
List,” emphasizes the continuous improve- 
ments necessary to keep a retail organiza- 
tion abreast of the times. The latter check 
list will provide a guide for a fairly complete 
inspection of any store’s facilities by the 
student; and the detail shown under each 
heading will suggest flaws that might be 
overlooked in a. more casual inspection. 
Taken together, the two check lists indicate 
to the student some of the initial problems 
faced by the small businessman and encour- 
age him to take a self-inventory and observe 
carefully how going business concerns are 
operated. 

The instructor’s answer to the problem 
of the student’s demand for individual ref- 
erence material is found in the Department 


Tess of Commerce’s small business series, which 


now contains textbooks on thirty-seven 
different types of small businesses, ranging 
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activities in six different kinds of businesses. 
designed to give students specific vocational training 
in clerical activities. 


The six projects cover a retail dairy, a grocery store, a varnish manufacturer, a life 
insurance agency, a filling station, and a wholesale baker. 
practice in recording and reporting the business transactions and other activities 
of these six businesses. Actual forms and records are provided. The amount of 
time required for completing each of the six projects is approximately three weeks. 
The book is suitable for use in general business, office practice, business arith- 


metic, or bookkeeping classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati - New York 
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PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL TRAINING 
By Goodfellow and Kahn 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is a combina- 
tion textbook and workbook covering the routine 


Chicago 
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from the operation of a metal work shop to 
the publication of a weekly newspaper. 

The final suggestion to be offered, with 
reference to course technique, is that judi- 
cious use be made of outside speakers to 
supplement textbook materials. Particularly 
is this valuable when an extremely technical 
subject, such as banking or store location, 
is being discussed and the added comments 
of a specialist in the field are needed. 

In brief, the veteran is seeking a practical 
course in small business management, not 
in abstract theories dealing with the function 
of the small business in our economic system. 
A definite academic program composed of 
courses in accounting, advertising, business 
mathematics, marketing, retail selling, busi- 
ness psychology, and other equally essential 
subjects will provide the necessary back- 
ground. A good text dealing with the prin- 
ciples of small business management will 
summarize and will give the student an 
opportunity to see how this material may 
be applied in practice. When textbook 
material is supplemented by making use of 
the many devices supplied by the Office of 
Small Business, as has been suggested, an 
even more definite contribution will be made 
toward the business education of the student 
veteran. 


A ET STENT RTS 


It is 


The student gets 
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Selection of Students for Distributive Education 


by 


Harry Q. Packer 
State Supervisor of Business Education 
Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Many business educators 
are overlooking the import- 
ance of providing adequate 
educational facilities for the 
distributive occupations. In 
too many cases thirty students 
are being assigned to Miss 
Jones’s Shorthand II-class be- 
cause there are thirty seats in 
the room, furty students are 
being assigned to Miss Smith’s 
Typing I class because there 
are forty typewriters avail- 
able, and twenty-six students 
are being assigned to Office 
Practice because there are 
twenty-six machines still in working order. 
This haphazard selection and subsequent low 
caliber of instruction can not continue. The 
purchasing power for the coming year is esti- 
mated at $167,000,000,000 as compared to a 
purchasing power of $33,000,000,000 in 1941. 
The American people will spend almost five 
times as much as they did in 1941. There 
will be a terrific increase in demands for 
commodities and services and a correspond- 
ing need and demand for trained personnel, 
both in the distributive and office occupa- 
tional fields. 

Many of the weaknesses in our present 
business education programs could be elimi- 
nated by a more effective guidance and 
counseling program in the school based upon 
a community occupational survey, a follow- 
up study on student graduates, and an effect- 
ive student counseling and selection program 
which gives the counselee a picture of his 
aptitudes, his interests, his abilities, and the 
available opportunities. 

COMMUNITY OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY. It is 
difficult to believe that many of our business 
education departments are blissfully going 
along handing out their daily instruction 
without any specific ideas of actual needs. 
How can one do an effective teaching job 
when he is unaware of the skills the graduate 
will need to do his job in the business world 
successfully? Scheduling similar classes in a 
co nmercial department year after year with- 
out an occupational survey as a basis would 
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be considered a poor and ineff- 
cient operation in the business 
world. Business teaching must 
be made effective by stream- 
lining and by making work 
serve specific needs and thus 
become meaningful. 

Of course, in a co-operative 
program, which is an ideal 
teaching situation, the teacher. 
co-ordinator provides up-to- 
date information of this type. 
But in school systems that are 
not fortunate enough to have 
such a relationship with actual 
business, a yearly occupational 

survey shows the number of offices and 
stores in the area. It tells the number and 
location of stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and other clerical jobs; it makes 
known the number and types of selling and 
nonselling positions; it gives the average 
turnover of labor; it indicates occupational 
trends to guide future planning; and it sup- 
plies many other pertinent facts that assist 
in making guidance and counseling meaning- 
ful and purposeful. 

A community occupational survey should 
be considered from a broad point of view and 
not merely interpreted in the terms of an 
individual, small community. A large 
number of secondary-school units are located 
in suburban areas and the follow-up study 
of graduates will show that many earn theif: 
daily livelihood in the nearby, more densely 
populated communities. Road improve 
ment, trains, modern busses, and an increase 
in the use of automobiles will eventually 
inflate the radius of the area that should be 
covered by an occupational survey. 

FOLLOW-UP sTuDY. The purpose of a fol: 
low-up study of graduates should be obvious 
It is not conducted to compile a set of neatly 
typewritten figures that are then safely filed 
in the head of the department’s or principal! 
office, as is being done in so many school 
today. It should be made to supply vita 
information for the use of the guidance stafi 


‘for the business education: department, an¢ 


other sections of the school—informatiot 





that would be a basis for student guid- 
ance. ; 


USE OF FOLLOW-UP STUDY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
survEY. Conducting the follow-up study 
and the occupational survey is the simplest 
part of the job. Even the finished report is 
unimportant unless the facts are interpreted, 
placed at the disposal of the business teacher, 
and then actually put to use. This is the 
.B technique of business. Correct interpretation 
and use of such findings is the difference 
between success and failure in business and 
.Bbusiness teaching. Business education de- 
partments that are not providing educational 
sRopportunities for the distributive occupa- 
tions should carefully evaluate their guid- 
ance program. 


If our business education teachers had the 
results of follow-up studies and occupational 
surveys, they would most likely find a large 
number of graduates employed in merchan- 
dising and the distributive occupations. If 
they check further, they would discover that 
many of these people gainfully employed in 
retailing had majored in shorthand, book- 
keeping, or office practice and that they had 
received little or no training for the job they 
“§ were doing. If they had studied merchandis- 
ing and the distributive occupations, they 
would have been better equipped to carry 
on successfully in this important phase of 
business. 


TESTING PROGRAM FOR SELECTION OF STU- 
_pvENTs. It would be a comparatively simple 
matter for educators if a test or series of 
tests could be given to a student in business 
education, and after scoring them they 
could say to the student, “You would be 
most successful in bookkeeping” or “You 
would be most successful in merchandising.” 
} Yes, that would solve a great many prob- 
lems. But there is still much work to be done 
in prognostic and aptitude testing. Several 
tests, such as the Detroit Retail Selling 
Inventory, the George Washington Univer- 
sity Test for Ability to Sell, and the test 
Bbattery developed by the worker-analysis 
unit of the Occupational Research Program, 
§ United States Employment Service, have 
B been used in the field of merchandising and 


atlyg the distributive occupations. Several of the 


distributive education departments in the 
more progressive states have developed less 
pretentious tests that are just as good. It is 


tal senerally accepted that these tests have 


Many weaknesses. Their reliability and 
mVYalidity have been frequently attacked. 
‘oft However, should this prevent their use? 
How else can they be improved and corrected 
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than through their continual use, discussing 


~ their weaknesses, making changes and addi- 


tions, and finally providing a worth-while 
test to aid in the selection of students for 
merchandising and the distributive occupa- 
tions? An old copy of a textbook is not dis- 
carded until the revised edition is on hand, 
and it was only through the continual use of 
the old edition that the revised and better 
edition of the textbook was made possible. 
Developing an adequate prognostic and 
aptitude test in merchandising and the dis- 
tributive occupations for satisfactory stu- 
dent selection should offer an intriguing 
challenge to our business educators. 

FACULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN STUDENT 
SELECTION. Many of the secondary schools 
that offer the study of merchandising and 
the distributive occupations on a part-time 
co-operative basis find that they have many 
more applicants for the course than can be 
adequately handled in the class. Proper 
student selection takes on added meaning in 
this situation. In many secondary schools 
where distributive education is taught on a 
part-time co-operative basis, student ap- 
plications are accepted not only from the 
commercial department but also for the 
other departments, such as the home eco- 
nomics, practical arts, or college preparatory 
departments. This is why proper selection 
is so important. It is not uncommon to find 
students who, after three years in the college 
preparatory course, decide to study the 
distributive occupations; nor is it uncommon 
to find some students whose only interest in 
taking distributive education on a part-time 
co-operative basis is to get an opportunity to 
leave school early and earn more money. 
Obviously little learning will take place with 
such students, and their undesirability in a 
co-operative program is apparent. A faculty 
advisory committee can be of great help in 
this situation. The committee, which con- 
sists of key people in the school, such as the 
principal, guidance director, head of the 
business education department, and the 
teacher-co-ordinator, through their varied 
contacts with the students are able to contri- 
bute a rather complete, composite picture of 
the student in question. 

Early in April or May, after intensive 
interviewing, a list of applicants is compiled 
for the distributive education class by the 
teacher-co-ordinator. Formal application is 
made by the students. Many different types 
of application blanks are used in the various 
states. It is only important that they contain 
the necessary information that will assist in 
proper student selection. It is also important 
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that the forms be clear, simple, brief, and 
provide sufficient space for answering ques- 
tions. Besides asking for the student’s vital 
statistics, it has also been helpful to ask the 
student, “Why do you want to take the co- 
operative course in distributive education?” 


and “What do you want to do when you 
graduate?” 

The following application blank is used 
at Millville High School, Millville, New 
Jersey : 


(Concluded on page 253) 


MILLVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Student Application 


Name 


Age Date 





Address__ 


Telephone No. 





Present Course 


Home Room 





Social Security 








List previous subjects and grades: 
1, English 3. 





9. Physical Education 4. 











Check the following statements that are true for you: 
) I like to go to parties and meet new people. 
) I like to shop in many stores before I buy. 
) I do not mind starting a conversation with strangers. 
) I talk people into agreeing with me. 
) I do not give up easily. 


) I like to make things clear to people who ask me questions. 
) T somehow seem to understand people, know what they think of me. 


) I like to talk. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( ) I like to fuss about my person and home. 
( 
( 
( 
( 


) I know exactly what the words, “human nature,” mean. 





If you have had experience in selling, check the following merchandise: 


( ) Apparel (Men’s) ( 
( ) Apparel (Women’s) ( 
( ) China and Glassware ( 
( 
( 


) Furniture 
) Gloves 

) Handbags 
) Hosiery 


( ) Cosmetics 
(__) Electrical Appliances 


) Floor Covering 


( ) Linens 
( ) Lingerie 
( ) Shoes 

( ) Toys 

( ) Others 





Previous Employers: Addresses: 


(1) 


Dates of Employment: 





(2) 








List three stores in which you would like to work, in 
order of preference: 


ere 
a ee 








(3) 





| List the types of work you would like to do: 
(1) 

| (2) 

| 

| (8) 














Student Remarks: 


(1) What is your reason for taking the co-operative course? 


Committee Remarks: 











(2) What would you like to do when you graduate from high school? 




















20th Century Typewriting 


Fifth Edition 
By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 


In the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING old 
methods have yielded to new methods. However, 
old methods have not been discarded just because 
they are old. New methods have been introduced 
only because they have proved to be better. 


In this new fifth edition there are many features similar to those of previous 
editions. Some materials have been dropped and some new materials have been 
ad." ‘ie lessons have been simplified. Some of the old techniques have been 
improved and several new techniques have been introduced. There is a con- 
stant emphasis on the cycle of speed, control, and production, and special 
techniques are used to develop these three aspects of typewriting. The new 
fifth edition has already jumped to first place in popularity. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in’ Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Value of Junior Business Training 


by 
Jane M. Robertson 
Danville High School 


Danville, Illinois 


How may I deposit a check by mail? Is 
the cosignor of a note liable for payment? 
What is the difference between registered 
and insured mail? How does an annuity dif- 
fer from other plans of life insurance? Why 
should I make a person to person call instead 
of a station to station call? These and simi- 
lar questions have often been asked by 
teachers. I answer them and suggest: ‘‘Why 
not borrow a business training text and learn 
some of these facts?”’ If some adults do not 
know the answers, many boys and girls in 
my classes do. 

Junior business training is one of the most 
valuable courses in any curriculum. It is 
frequently offered to ninth graders and is a 
prerequisite for bookkeeping. Too often it 
is used as a dumping ground for failures in 
other subjects, but even these people will 
benefit if they apply themselves. Anyone 
who takes business training will learn facts 
that will play an important part in his daily 
routine. 

Accuracy is of prime importance. If stu- 
. dents will learn that work must be checked, 
that a business vocabulary must be acquired, 
and that a reputation for knowing facts is 
essential, they will be more likely to become 
successful persons. So often an answer ends 
with “‘and things like that.”” Such vagueness 
should be avoided. 

In my class procedure an assignment note- 
book is required. The student should learn 
that this is a memorandum to which he may 
refer at any time, just as a businessman re- 
fers to an appointment book. In this note- 
book he writes daily assignments, rules, and 
new words. I check them and encourage 
accuracy, neatness, and orderliness. Oc- 
casionally, I will find a quotation which has 
been copied from the board. For example, 
“Tact is the ability to do and say the right 
thing at the right time in just the right way.” 
This has struck someone’s fancy, and he may 
strive to attain tact. 

Familiarity with business forms paves the 
way for self-confidence. Does the average 
adult write checks, receipts, promissory 
notes, bills, statements, and applications for 
money orders correctly? The best illustra- 
tions are in the text, but to reproduce them 
may prove difficult for boys and girls. The 
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use of a workbook is optional, but I find that 
it gives excellent practice. Some students 
will say, “This check looks like a real one.” 
They are assured that these forms are usable 
with proper notations. Frequently, they 
will write “void” or “specimen” on them so 
that no one will attempt to use them. 

In studying banking they get experience 
in opening a checking account, making de- 
posit tickets, keeping a checkbook, making 
different kinds of indorsements, and recon- 
ciling the bank statement. They learn that 
checks which the bank has not paid are out- 
standing checks. These are listed and sub- 
tracted from the bank statement balance to 
verify the checkbook stub. Anyone should 
be able to add and subtract on his stub cor- 
rectly and should not have to rely upon the 
bank for his balance. 

Today many easy payment methods are 
offered to buyers. How many of them realize 
that they are often paying interest equiva- 
lent to 30 per cent? In business training a 
comparison of these methods is made. Small 
loan companies, banks, and credit unions 
are loaning money to people who need money 
for installment buying, immediate expenses, 
or emergencies. We figure the rates of inter- 
est charged under different plans. Often- 
times one is amazed that an additional $5.00 
cost may mean an extremely high interest 
rate. With the facts learned in class, stu- 
dents should become more intelligent buyers. 
We stress the fact that all these agencies are 
to meet the demands of the public, but that 
shopping around before borrowing money 
may be profitable. 

In all cases, correlate subject matter with 
familiar experiences and local situations. 
Tie up the purchase of a bicycle on the in- 
stallment plan with the cost of borrowing 
money. Receipts are more meaningful when 
applied to book rentals, school papers, and 
social security deductions. Taxation be- 
comes real when students realize they are 
paying a state sales tax on purchases and an 
excise tax, such as the amount they pay on 
amusements, jewelry, and cosmetics. Many 
of them have insurance and can carry on al 
interesting discussion on this subject. 

The integration of arithmetic with junior 
business training is supposed to make the 
subject of junior business training easier. 
Short methods are interesting and fascinat- 
ing. The'use of aliquot parts is particularly 
good. Why should anyone use two partial 
products to find the cost of 18 items @ 25+ 
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when he can multiply 18 by 4? He should 
memorize the equivalents for all fractions 
commonly used and should be able to apply 
them. For example, .25 = 4; 2.50 = 4% X 
10; 25 = 144 x 100. In multiplication the 
multiplier and multiplicand may be inter- 
changed as 25 items @ 97¢ will cost the same 
as 97 items @ 25¢. These aliquot parts can 
be used in division as 144 + .25 = 1444. 
The basic equivalents can be extended to 
percentage as 25% = 4. Many short 
methods are based upon multiples of 10. I 
urge my students to learn the basic number 
combinations the same as spelling of words. 
It is hard to convince a person that the faster 
he adds, the more accurate he is. He may 
say, “But I will use an adding machine.” 
The obvious answer is that such an appliance 
is not always available. 

Many of us are familiar with the rule, 
“Add the digits to find the excess of nines in 
a number” or “Subtract the sum of the even 
orders from the sum of the odd orders to find 
the excess of eleven.”” The second check is 
better as it will usually show the interchange 
of digits. For instance, the excess of 9 in 426 
is the same as in 246 but the excess of 11 in 
426 is 8 and in 246, 4. These checks may be 
applied to all arithmetical processes. 

Applying short methods to multiplication 

by 11, 99, and 101; squaring numbers ending 
in 5; and complementary and supplementary 
methods show students that arithmetic may 
not be the boresome subject that their fa- 
thers, mothers, and they “never could get.” 
Of course, they cannot appreciate the short 
methods they have analyzed the long way. 
In story or thought problems, if they would 
translate the sentence into an equation, 
much difficulty would be avoided. For ex- 
ample: A’s income is increased from $2400 
to $3000. What is the per cent of increase? 
Solution: ?% X 2400 = 600. 600/2400 = 
Y% = 25%. Check 25% X 2400 = 600. 
Today one reads of increased living costs 
that are stated in terms of per cent. The 
problems are solved the same way.. 
_ There is such a variety of subject matter 
in business training—insurance, filing, buy- 
ing, selling, and record keeping. I try to 
make each phase a vital part of the boys’ and 
girls’ experiences. Most of them like the 
lessons on filing, as we index and file names. 
Record keeping appeals to some. Knowing 
the basic rules of such operations may pave 
the way for part-time employment. 

Out of many class discussions, questions 
of a personal nature arise. The value of 
good grooming, appropriate dress, manners, 
poise, desirable traits of character, and use 
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of leisure time are profitable topics. What 
should a person do if he is shortchanged? 
Does counting your change mean that you 
distrust a clerk? Is it questioning the clerk’s 
honesty if an error is brought to his atten- 
tion? If a business training classroom is not 
a place to discuss attitudes, a better oppor- 
tunity will never present itself. 

I feel that if education is preparation for 
living, junior business training or general 
business can qualify as one of the essential 
subjects in any educational program. 








Selection of Students 
(Continued from page 250) 

A series of meetings with the faculty 
advisory committee may then be held. Each 
application is submitted for consideration 
by the teacher-co-ordinator. The initial 
screening reduces the number of applicants 
considerably. The committee considers the 
applicant’s past scholastic records, appear- 
ance, personality, family background, inter- 
est factor, and other points that would have 
a bearing on the individual case. Students 
who stated on their applications that their 
reason for taking the co-operative course in 
distributive education was to earn more 
money were disqualified immediately, as 
were students who stated that they wanted 
to work in a factory when they graduated. 
The final group selected by the faculty 
advisory committee was again screened by 
the teacher-co-ordinator with the interest 
factor playing a dominant part in the final 
student selection. 

It has been pointed out that in some 
schools the merchandising and distributive 
occupation classes are used as a dumping 
ground of the business education depart- 
ment. This situation should not exist. The 
study of retailing, merchandising, and the 
distributive occupations is just as important 
as the study of shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and office practice. In fact, many 
business leaders say that our entire postwar 
economy will depend upon an efficient sys- 
tem of distribution. When industry starts 
producing to capacity, when the hundreds of 
new products and materials reach the mar- 
ket, when the thousands of unimaginable 
gadgets are placed on counters, and, finally, 
when the billions of dollars of pent-up pur- 
chasing power are released, chaos will result 
unless an efficient system of distribution has 
been prepared to handle this problem. It is, 
therefore, an outstanding responsibility of 
the school to select and train efficient em- 
ployees for both the distributive and office 
occupations. 
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Does Your School Maintain a Placement Service? 


by 
R. G. Walters 


Grove City College 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Professor Walters suggests some methods for 
placing graduates in jobs.. 


Does the responsibility of a school or 
college end when it has prepared a student 
for his chosen vocation? ‘Traditionally it 
does, because traditionally the work of an 
educational institution was limited to giving 
instruction—nothing more. The school made 
every effort to train the student for a job, 
but it made little effort to place him in a 
job after he was trained. On commencement 
day, the graduate was handed a diploma; 
he was wished the best of luck; and he was 
then left to shift for himself. If he was lucky, 

‘he found employment in the field of work for 
‘which he had been prepared; if he was not 
so lucky, he found employment in some 
other field: if he was entirely out of luck, he 
remained unemployed for an_ indefinite 
period. In the first case, school authorities 
congratulated the student; in the second 
case, they wondered why he did not use the 
special training they had given him; in the 
third case, they felt sorry for him; but in no 
case did they actively assist him. Happily, 
this is no longer a typical picture of con- 
ditions in our educational institutions, be- 
cause we are coming to the conclusion that 
a school or college is responsible for more 
than mere classroom instruction. Functions 
that at one time were given little considera- 
tion are now accepted as a matter of course, 
and this is especially true of placement work. 

Our new attitude toward finding employ- 
ment for graduates may be attributed to 
three factors: a change in our educational 
philosophy; the demands of students, gradu- 
ates, parents, and employers; and the in- 
fluence of part-time co-operative training. 
Present-day educational philosophy is no 
longer tradition bound as it once was. 
Reason and common sense have had a part 
in its formulation. As a consequence, few 
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educators now contend that the responsi- 
bilities of a school or college are confined to 
teaching or that the school’s responsibilities 
end abruptly with commencement. Among 
business educators in particular there is a 
growing realization that preparation for a 
job, placement on a job, and a “follow-up” 
of the student after he is on the job are all 
steps in one process. 

An educational philosophy, however sound 
it may be, effects few changes in educational 
procedures (especially when an additional 
expenditure of money is involved) unless a 
demand for the contemplated changes comes 
from sources other than administrators and 
faculty members. That a demand for the 
establishment of job placement services does 
exist is quite evident to anyone who listens 
to the discussions of students and alumni or 
who talks to individual employers, especially 
the employment managers of large corpora- 
tions. 

It was during the depression of the thirties 
that sentiment in favor of placement services 
became strong. At that time tens of thou- 
sands of possessors of school or college 
diplomas walked the streets looking for work. 
Some jobs were, of course, available; but 
how to locate them and how to apply for 
them after they were located were problems 
the young graduates had not been taught to 
solve. In steadily increasing numbers they 
turned to their schools for help until by the 
end of the depression period many young 
people, and their parents as well, looked 
upon job placement as an _ educational 
function equal in importance to classroom 
instruction. 

With the outbreak of World War II and 
the increased difficulty that employers ex- 
perienced in securing qualified workers, 
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business added its voice to the demand that 
schools and colleges set up placement offices. 
Because of the prestige of the employer 
group, some institutions that had hitherto 
ignored the pleas of their own graduates now 
hastened to organize placement services. 
Then came the end of the war, and with it an 
entirely new and unforeseen responsibility 
was placed upon the schools and even more 
upon the colleges—that of assisting ex- 
servicemen to secure employment.  For- 
tunately, a large percentage of the returning 
G. I.’s were able to step into their old jobs. 
But many G. I.’s had not held jobs before 
the war and, therefore, had no jobs to which 
to return. Some of these were assisted by 
public employment agencies, but a surprising 
number turned for help to the placement 
officers of the institutions from which they 
were graduated. They knew these men 
personally and they felt they could talk 
freely to them about their problems. Before 
many months had passed, the belief that 
schools were morally obligated to assist 
their graduates among returned G. I.’s had 
become firmly implanted, not only in the 
minds of the exservicemen themselves but 
also in the minds of the general public. This 
feeling applies, to an intensified degree, to 
the hundreds of thousands of former service- 
men now enrolled in our institutions of 
learning. 

In addition to the change in our educa- 
tional philosophy and the demands made by 
various groups, a third factor has contributed 


to the growth of the placement movement— - 


part-time co-operative training. Under this 
plan a student is placed, through the efforts 
of school authorities, in a part-time position 
in order that he may put into practice the 
fundamental principles he studies in the 
classroom. But in placing him in a part-time 
job, the school establishes a precedent; with 
the result that the student takes it as a 
matter of course that it will later help him 
to secure a permanent position. Frequently, 
the student who is employed on a part-time 
basis proves so satisfactory that upon gradu- 
ation he is offered full-time work; so in 
reality the school is instrumental in his 
securing a permanent job. It can be readily 
seen, therefore, how the part-time co-opera- 
tive plan has strengthened the belief among 
students and graduates that they should 
look to the school for assistance in securing 
jobs, whether they are part-time or per- 
manent. 

Placement work was not developed con- 
currently in all types of schools. To the 
private business schools must be given the 
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credit for the first systematic efforts to place 
graduates. Long before high schools and 
colleges organized adequate placement serv- 
ices, the leading private business schools of 
the country were helping their graduates to 
find employment. In fact, the placing of 
graduates in jobs became so important in 
the eyes of a few private schools that they 
followed the questionable practice of “‘guar- 
anteeing” positions. Happily, this practice 
is now frowned upon by reputable private 
schools, although almost without exception 
they consider placement work an essential 
function. 

The lead of the private business schools in 
placing graduates was followed somewhat 
slowly, often reluctantly, and generally 
unsystematically by the colleges and uni- 
versities. During the past year I made a 
study of one hundred colleges and univer- 
sities scattered over the country. I found 
that approximately 20 per cent of the liberal 
arts colleges investigated do not employ 
either a full-time or a part-time placement 
officer. Moreover, the study showed that 
in approximately 50 per cent of the liberal 
arts colleges, placement work is limited to 
teachers, few offering this service to their 
business graduates. On the whole, however, 
the large universities maintain well-organ- 
ized placement bureaus. 

Because colleges and universities prepare 
their students for a variety of positions— 
teaching, engineering, and business, to 
mention just three—their placement prob- 
lem is a complicated one. Some institutions 
maintain a central employment office in 
charge of a full-time placement officer; in 
other institutions each department appoints 
a member of the faculty who is responsible 
for placement work in addition to teaching. 
The latter plan has much to commend it. 
The instructor appointed as placement 
officer comes in contact with students in the 
classroom, becomes personally acquainted 
with them, and thus is able to talk intelli- 
gently about their strong points and their 
weaknesses. Moreover, the instructor is 
familiar with the technical subjects taught 
in his department; hence, he has a better 
understanding of the needs of employers who 
desire to employ graduates of the depart- 
ment. On the other hand, a person in charge 
of a central placement bureau lacks both 
these advantages. 

Public high schools were the last of the 
three types of educational institutions to 
organize placement services for their gradu- 
ates. Many of our large city school systems 
maintain well-organized placement services; 
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but, unfortunately, the majority of our 
small, and even of our medium-sized high 
schools, are doing little or nothing to help 
their graduates secure jobs. However, this 
condition cannot continue indefinitely be- 
cause students, graduates, parents, and 
employers are all beginning to question the 
attitude of indifference assumed by some 
public school officials. 

Public high schools that offer placement 
service may use any one of four different 
plans: (1) School officials may maintain a 
central placement office for the graduates of 
all high schools in the city. (2) Each high 
school within the city system may maintain 
its own placement office which is frequently 
in charge of the guidance officer or counselor. 
This plan is fairly successful since the 
guidance officer may concentrate on guid- 
ance work during the fall semester and 
placement work during the spring. Where 
this plan is followed, the placement service 
is at the disposal of all students and not of 
business students only. (3) Organized place- 
ment work may be limited to business 
students, and the head of the business 
department or a business teacher selected 
by the principal or superintendent may be 
in charge. (4) The high school principal 
may recommend candidates for jobs when 
requested to do so by employers. This plan 
is seldom satisfactory. Too often the princi- 
pal is already burdened with other duties, 
and, moreover, many authorities believe 
that guidance and placement are more 
satisfactory when separated from disci- 
plinary work. 

Regardless of the type of institution in- 
volved, whether high school, private school, 
college, or university, the success of the 
placement program depends on four factors: 

1. The System of Records. A complete 
record of each student to be placed, includ- 
ing his grades, his health and personality 
rating, his activities, and his work ex- 
periences, should be at the disposal of the 
placement officer. In a large school a 
separate system of records may be kept in 
the placement office. In a small school the 
regular school cumulative records, generally 
kept in the principal’s office, may be suffi- 
cient provided they are made available to 
the placement officer. However, even if the 
regular cumulative records are at the dis- 
posal of the placement officer, he will need a 
summary of the qualifications of each stu- 
dent for his own use. He should also keep a 
record of all vacancies reported, of students 
recommended for vacancies, and of the final 
outcome of all applications. The exact form 
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of these records will depend, of course, upon 
the type and size of institution, the extent 
of the placement service, and the availability 
of the general institutional records to the 
placement officer. It is unlikely that any 
large number of schools will be able to use 
the same forms. 

But records cannot be accurately kept or 
properly used unless the placement officer 
is supplied with adequate clerical help. Not 
infrequently a well-planned service falls 
short of expected results because the place- 
ment officer lacks the necessary assistance. 

2. The Plan Followed in Locating Vacan.- 
cies. An educational institution may adopt 
either of two policies in locating vacancies. 
The placement service may be limited to 
recommending students or graduates upon 
request of employers or it may, instead of 
waiting for requests from employers, use 
considerable effort to locate vacancies. If 
the second policy is adopted, the responsible 
person may periodically send out letters or 
circulars calling the attention of employers 
to the school’s placement service, prepare 
newspaper articles describing the placement 
service, speak to service clubs and organiza- 
tions of employers, and even call personally 
on employers. 

3. The Preparation of Students for Inter- 
views. Few students know how to apply for 
a job either by mail or in person. They 
must, therefore, be taught how to write a 
letter of application, how to prepare for an 
interview, how to act during an interview, 
and what to say and how to say it. The 
placement officer is the logical person to 
instruct students in these matters. 

Perhaps the best method of procedure is 
for the placement officer to meet with stu- 
dents who are about to graduate in two or 
three informal group discussions. [Each 
member of the group should be furnished 
with a booklet on how to apply for a job. 
Several booklets of this type, all compara- 
tively low in price, are now available; and 
they contain sufficient material for two or 
three discussion periods. In connection with 
this preliminary work, the placement officer 
may require students to write several letters 
of application and to practice the correct 
way to introduce themselves to employers, 
the correct way to act during an interview, 
and the correct way to leave at the end of the 
interview. 

Before a student is sent to apply for a 
particular job, the placement officer should 
have a conference with him. Employers 
vary greatly in their requirements and in 
their prejudices, but a placement officer who 
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knows the employers of his community is in 
a position to advise a student on what to do 
and what not to do in applying to a particu- 
lar person. He can give the student a last 
word of encouragement. This is an im- 
portant morale builder that may be the 
deciding factor in the student’s getting the 
job. 

4. The “Follow-Up.” After a reasonable 
lapse of time—from two months to six 
months—the school or college should “fol- 
low-up” each graduate who has been placed. 
Such a follow-up has two advantages. It 
shows school authorities whether a graduate 
has had adequate classroom preparation and 
it provides a check on the efficiency of the 
placement work. Regardless of how well 
prepared a student may be if, because of 
carelessness or lack of judgment on the part 
of the placement officer, he is recommended 
for the wrong kind of work, he will probably 
fail; and in that case the blame should be 
placed where it belongs—on the shoulders 
of the placement officer. School officials, 
classroom teachers, and the placement 
officer alike should, therefore, all welcome 
the follow-up as a means of checking on the 
efficiency of their respective tasks. 

The follow-up should be as simple as 
possible. Institutions, whose graduates are 
employed by nearby concerns, frequently 
use the telephone to do the checking, using 
four or five standard questions that may be 
asked and answered in a few minutes of 
time. The fact that the inquiry is made by 
telephone seems to give a desirable personal 
touch which is lacking when it is made by 
mail. When, however, graduates are em- 
ployed by out-of-town concerns, the mail 
must of a necessity be used. In such cases 
a short letter of explanation may be sent 
with a simple questionnaire. The questions 
asked should be few in number and should 
call for short, simple answers that do not 
require a lengthy investigation by the 
employer. 

In organizing or operating a placement 
service, one fact should always be kept: in 
mind. No educational institution, whether 
private business school, college, university, 
or public high school, can guarantee jobs for 
all its graduates. This is true for various 
reasons. In the first place, students may be 
so unfortunate as to finish during a period of 
depression and, of course, a school or college 
cannot create jobs if they do not exist. 
However, it is true that a school is in part 
responsible for the unemployment of its 
graduates, even in time of depression, if it 
neglects to offer vocational guidance. In 
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the second place, an individual student’s 
scholastic record may be so poor that em- 
ployers hesitate to hire him. The student 
makes his own record and the placement 
officer cannot change it. In the third place, 
a student may not be prepared in the com- 
bination of subjects most often desired by 
employers. This may be the fault of the 
student himself or of his parents, or it may 
be another indication that the school lacks 
an efficient guidance program. And finally, 
a graduate, even one who has made a splen- 
did scholastic record, may possess an un- 
attractive personality. Where this is the 
case, the placement officer can do little 
about it because he cannot change the 
personality of the student. 

At present, because of the continued 
demand for trained workers, institutional 
placement offices have little difficulty in 
securing desirable jobs for all graduates. 
But should there be any letup in the demand 
during the present period of big enrollments, 
high schools, private business schools, and 
colleges will all be confronted with a most 
difficult task. This whole problem of being 
able to secure jobs for all those now enrolled 
in our schools and colleges is causing so much 
concern that such agencies as the President’s 
Commission of Higher Education, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the American 
Council on Education, the Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Department of Labor are all 
studying it. If such agencies feel that the 
problem of placing future graduates deserves 
their careful consideration, surely individual 
schools and colleges that will be directly 
affected should make every effort to solve it. 
But it will only be solved satisfactorily by 
those institutions that are sufficiently fore- 
sighted to install well-organized placement 
services. 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL 
DEDUCTIONS 
by Sherwood and Pendery 
A 1946 edition of ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DE- 


DUCTIONS is available. It is based on the latest laws 
pertaining to withholding taxes. Forms and reports are 
adequately illustrated. In the problems and the project the 
student computes withholding taxes and social security 
taxes and records the necessary information in a pay-roll 
journal and an earnings record. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Co-operative Office Work for Business Majors in 
Pekin Community High School 


Norris Mitts 
Pekin Community High School 
Pekin, IIIniois 


The school year of 1941-42 was the be- 
ginning of a new phase of vocational educa- 
tion at Pekin Community High School. In 
that year, the business department began 
co-operative classes in distributive educa- 
tion. Under this plan, students interested 
in the distributive trades were permitted to 
attend classes in the morning and to work 
in Pekin distributive jobs in the afternoon. 
Since then, over 150 students have been 
trained for the field of distribution. 

The popularity of the distributive educa- 
tion class has led to the organization of a 
new class for this school year of 1947-48. 
This new class is made up of general cleri- 
cal, bookkeeping, and stenographic majors. 
These students meet for 90 minutes of voca- 
tional training every morning. Every after- 
noon they work on clerical, bookkeeping, or 
stenographic jobs in the Pekin area. The 
organization of this co-operative office oc- 
cupations class has been'similar to the dis- 
tributive education program. 


The following rules and regulations apply 
to students enrolled in the class. 


1. Eligibility (Minimum requirement). 
a. Clerical majors—1 year of typing and 1 semes- 
ter of general clerical. 
b. Stenographic majors—3 semesters of typing and 
3 semesters of shorthand. 


by 


and 


Juliabel Strauch 
Pekin Community High School 
Pekin, Illinois 


c. Bookkeeping majors—1 year of typing and | 
year of bookkeeping. 
. Age—Students must be at least 16 years of age 


. Employment—All members of the class must be 
employed in office occupations. 


. Period of Employment—Students must spend as 
much time during the 
school year in on-the- 
job laboratory experi- 
ence as they do in 
school. 


. Wages—A student will receive compensation from 
the employer that is at least equal to that 
paid regular beginning employees. 

. Credit—The student will receive one school 
credit for his afternoon work on the job 
and two class credits for his 90 minutes 
of vocational training in school. 

On-the-job experience in an office is not 
meant to be just work experience. It is far 
more than that—it is a supervised labora- 
tory experience made up of actual job ac- 
tivities. Students work under the direction 
and guidance of the teacher, the co-ordinator, 
and an advisory committee. The advisory 
committee is a small group of businessmen 
selected from those who are co-operating in 
the program. This advisory committee 
works with the co-ordinator in suggesting 
and organizing the units of study for in- 
school training. It also helps to determine 
which skills, techniques, and traits can be 






























learned best in school and which can be employer. During this interview, the em- 





learned best on the job. ployer describes the kind of work the 
trainee will be performing. As a result of 

PEKIN COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL this interview, the co-ordinator knows 
CO-OPERATIVE OFFICE whether the job is one for a clerical, a book- 
OCCUPATIONS keeping, or a stenographic major. An at- 

Nitcceiiantiiens Cine Uae Cities tempt is then made to refer each student 


to the job for which he is best qualified. As 
———_—__—- — a result of this preschool conference with 
the employer, plans have been made for 
the students’ interviews. During the first 
This will introduce meeting of the class, at the beginning of the 


weg ec mange ry ae who _ — school year, each student is given an intro- 
ested in obtaining part-time employment for a . . : _ 
least 15 hours a week for the entire school year as duction card to carry with him when apply 
on-the-job training in our local co-operative office ing for a job. 

occupations program. 














A training agreement is used to create a 
Tel. No common understanding between the em- 
Co-ordinator ployer, the parents, and the school. Para- 

graph VIII of the agreement voids the 
Before the beginning of the school year, possibility of a trainer being reluctant to 
the co-ordinator interviews each prospective _ sign a binding contract. 












































PEKIN COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
CO-OPERATIVE OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


Training Agreement 





The 


will permit ee aK ee 
(Trainee) 





(Training Agency) 


to enter their establishment for the purpose of gaining knowledge and experience as— 





(Occupation) 





The course of training is designed to run for one year with a minimum of 15 hours a week required for the 
work experiences and at least 90 minutes in each school day required for the supervised and directed 
study of vocational and related subjects. 


The co-ordinator shall, with the assistance of the employer or someone delegated by him, prepare outlines 
of the processes to be learned on the job and of related subjects to be taught in the school. 


Compensation to be paid the trainee should be comparable to wages paid beginners in office work. 





The student will not be permitted, in the process of gaining occupational training, to remain in any one 
operation, job, or phase of the occupation beyond the period of time in which such experience is of educa- 
tional value. 





All complaints should be made to and adjusted by the local school administrator or the co-ordinator. 
The parent or guardian shall be responsible for the personal conduct of the trainee while in training. 


This agreement may be terminated, for just causes, upon mutual agreement of all the parties involved. 


Principal Co-ordinator 


Employer Parent or Guardian 







By 
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After the class is organized, a mimeograph- 


These rules are also given to the training 
ed sheet of rules is’ given to each student. 


agency and to the students’ parents. 


RULES FOR 
CO-OPERATIVE OFFICE OCCUPATIONS STUDENTS 


Students enrolled in the co-operative office occupations class are enrolled in a class somewhat different in its 
organization from many of the classes in which they have been previously enrolled. They are participating in on- 
the-job training as well as in classwork during school time. So that students may more fully understand their part 
in this program, the following rules may be used as a guide: 


Employment. In order to take part in the co-operative office occupations program, a student must be employed 
in an office occupation for a minimum of 15 hours a week. The place of employment and the position held by the 
student must be approved by the co-ordinator before the student will be considered as a member of the co-operative 
office occupations class and be given credit for his work in this program. 


Attendance. Your attendance at work in the afternoons is just as important and necessary as your attendance 
in school in the mornings. You are expected to be at the office and ready for work on time. Only your own serious 
illness will be considered as an acceptable reason for your not being in school in the morning or on the job in the 
afternoon. 


Responsibility. You will be considered as a regular employee in the office in which you work. Therefore, 
have the responsibility of performing the work assigned to you by your employer. Your employer is paying yc 
wage for performing your work—be sure that you earn that wage. Prove to your employer that you are interes’ , 
in your work and that you are willing and capable of assuming the responsibility for the satisfactory performai 
of that work. 


Honesty. Always be honest in the performance of all the duties involved in your work. Be honest and fair 
with your fellow employees as well as with your employer. Your dishonesty in any way will result in your dismiss] 
from your job and from your classwork. 


Personal. You will be expected to dress in an appropriate manner for your work in the office. Do not Se 
extreme or extravagant in your dress, but be conservative and businesslike. 


School Credit. You will be given school credit for your on-the-job training as well as for your classwork. If 
for any reason you fail to fulfill your requirements on the job or in your classwork, you will be dropped fron. 
the program and credit for both classwork and on-the-job training will be lost. 





Co-ordinator 


A time card has been adopted to keep a__ record will be needed for reports require 
monthly record of time worked and money by the state office. It may also be used fo: 
earned. The information obtained from this publicity purposes. 





TIME CARD 
ee 
On-the-Job Training Salary Record 


Name of Student —_— par eee oe Beads 
se ee ae ee ES 


ype OC Taming — —____. ; ind 





WEEK oR | ToraL NET | Gross 
WEEKS | Hours AMOUNT | Pay 














Thi 


Stud 
Emp 
| Rep 
Typ’ 


the : 
spec 


Atte 
Skill 





Bus 





Every grade period, the trainer is given 
a report to check over with the co-ordinator. 
This report is the basis of a conference be- 


ning 





PEKIN COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
PEKIN, ILLINOIS 











tween the employer, the trainee, and the 
co-ordinator. A sample of this report form is 
shown below. 


































































































































in its DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
feat CO-OPERATIVE OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
Employer’s Report 
loyed 
y the } Student ————— an 
ative | Employer CELT — EL eee ee Seni | 
, | Ee = | are ; Sciacca cannes 
ance ia hl ® . 
sou | Typical tasks performed: 
n the : eas sicceasmicnnaateagbias 
a aes 
. 3. ee eee eee ee nities 
yu a Cece Ps inne oa - iaetnatniainillasalgiiiesintal 
esi it 2 
- = v0. ——- SSS —_— 
ai of 
1 fejir To the Employer: The co-operative position is a vital part of our educational scheme. Your criticism enables 
iss@! | the school to provide training for the student during his in-school training. It will assist us if you will please state 
specifically your impression of the following skills and traits: 
ot ¢ | « Attendance: eee ee ee eee ee ee | nes ee 
<, Jf | Skill Performances: 
from. 0 ee LEE e ee hee Se Oe Tee Oe eee oa Ree eee Ee ee a 
Shorthand —_ scnpiteniagliNinamaamn ee 
Punctuation — emai == ee. 
= Grammar ee ne ee ay ee 
Spelling ~ =_ d = . meee 
Machine Operation 
irec I Sa is Raines 
fo |- ————_-———— - —— — - 
al Arithmetic___ _ — siteaiaetaiaatan - sinininihatesitionieinteal 
Bookkeeping eons sere ae s = — cont 
Handwriting — — ia a = = eee 
mi Filing STEERS “-t i aii 
ee ee ee ee eee een S eee 








Business Techniques: 
Use of Telephone — a - 
Meeting People ————__ 


Ce a ene a ee 
Businesslike Habits —__ eee oe 












Relations With Other Employees 





— Personal Traits: 
Appearance 
Manners —____ 
Willingness to Work - 

Responsibility ———___ ; — 
FN cissicsicnsnicinsenittcemncieessic 
Speech 
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Use of Sources of Information (Dictionary, Telephone Directory, etc.)__ eS ; ae ae 


Others____—— =e. a Se ae 



















Punctuality 
Initiative 
Accuracy 
Personal Hygiene 
Others 






































Please list outstanding skill performances, business techniques, and personal traits. 














Please suggest in what respects the student can improve during his in-school training. 














General Grade or Rating 
A or Superior B or Good C or Fair D or Poor E or Unacceptable 


Employer’s Signature eS 





After the co-ordinator has visited a trainee, tion received. All interviews with parents, 
a record is made of any pertinent informa- employers, and teachers are recorded. 


CO-OPERATIVE OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
CO-ORDINATOR’S VISITATION RECORD 


Record of All Interviews With 
Parents, Teachers, Employers, and Others 


Student’s Name 


ET SCS ane SEs 








Employer SP a one ee ——s Supervisor —__"__ . 
| PERTINENT 
DATE PERSON INTERVIEWED INFORMATION RECOMMENDATIONS 














Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thu 










































































—-f Since the work some of the students do This record is valuable in planning the in- 
— varies from day to day, a weekly record of school training and is kept on file in the 
—- on-the-job training is made by each student. classroom. 
. CO-OPERATIVE OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
WEEKLY RECORD OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
Student Training Station — sie cnpr tage oer nees 
Type of Training 2. SE ee ay eee ee eee ae 
Analysis of On-the-Job Training 
<, Monday, ee = eee 
table ee = Se ai : Cer tees ee © Se ae ee a oe ee - 
Tuesday, ae ea 
‘nts, ; : eer i ae Fe ae 
Wednesday, — ae eee ae 
Thursday, eeheerors Sp eeeneet meres 
. Friday, Sees Oe eee Lene es 
Problems I had this week. 
Jobs I shall be doing in the future. 
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Chapter 


II—Timesaving and Laborsaving Procedures 


Part III—Small Business Bookkeeping 
(Illustrated with a Combined Cash Journal) 


Part IV—Adapting Bookkeeping Methods 


(Illustrated with Columnar Special Journals) 


Part V—Useful Application of Principles Studied 
(Illustrated with Personal, Social, and Business 


NOTE: Shorter volumes are available ending at 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part I—The Bookkeeping Cycle in 
Its Simplest Form 
(Illustrated with a Service Business) 





The First Step in Bookkeeping 

Rec __ ling the Beginning Balance Sheet 
Posting the Opening Entry 

The Effect of Transactions on Records 
Recording Sales and Expenses 

Proving the Accuracy of Posting 

Project 1—Journal, Ledger, and Trial Balance 
Interpreting the Records 

Closing the Ledger 

Project 2—The Complete Bookkeeping Cycle 


(lustrated with Special Journals) 
Recording the Buying of Merchandise on Ac- 
count 


Recording the Selling of Merchandise on Ac- 
count 


Cash Receipts and Bank Deposits 
Cash Payments and Bank Services 
The General Journal and the Ledgers 


Project 3—Special Journals, Ledgers, and Trial 
Balance 


The Work Sheet with Adjustments 
Financial Reports 

Adjusting and Closing Entries 
Dean Practice Set 


























The Combined Cash Journal 

Special Problems in Recording Transactions 
Taxes and Pay-Roll Deductions 

Bad Debts and Accounts Receivable 
Depreciation of Fixed Assets 

The Use of the Cash Register 





MODERNIZED 


Everything in this book is thildern 
standard terminology, stagedu 
standard forms. A simpifne 
method is used so that the $ no 
unlearn anything as he proghh th 
New visual aids are includegjons 
these visual aids. The lalferic 
textbook includes questiogs, 
projects, and practice sets.ftice 
also available separate frojook 
without business papers. 


SOUTH(-S 


peci 


RK 










to the Needs of the Business 


Columnar Special Journals 
Notes and Interest 

Accrued Expenses 

Partnerships 

Corporations and Co-operatives 
Curry and Todd Practice Set 





Applications) 
Bookkeeping and Budgeting for an Individual 
Bookkeeping and Budgeting for a Family 


Bookkeeping and Budgeting for Social Organie 
zations 


Bookkeeping for a Professional Man 
Bookkeeping for a Farmer 


CINCINNATI 





Chapters 16 and 26 respectively. 
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> sets.ftice sets are 
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Already adopted in 
Oregon, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, North 
Carolina, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
and Alberta, Canada. 





A special Canadian edition can be obtained 
through W. J. Gage and Company Limited, 
82-94 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. Examination copies in Canada 
will be sent on request if an adoption is in 
prospect. 
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20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 











SIMPLIFIED, STREAMLINED, IMPROVED 


When a textbook is used in more schools than all competing textbooks 
combined, this kind of leadership brings with it a great responsibility. 
It means that the authors and the publishers must devote a tremendous 
amount of time, effort, and money in the preparation of the very best 
instructional materials. This is exactly what the authors and publishers 
have done in the preparation of the new nineteenth edition. 


Much has been learned in the writing, publishing, selling, and servicing 
of the eighteen previous editions. New ideas are picked up from the 
thousands of teachers using older editions. A laboratory of many thou- 
sands of teachers has been a constant source of information that has 
been a guide in developing this new textbook. It is simplified, stream- 
lined, and improved. The popular features of the previous editions have 
been kept, but even these have, in many cases, been simplified, stream- 
lined, and improved. The whole book is smoother. It is completely 
accurate and thoroughly teachable. Nothing has been spared in putting 
adequate illustrations into this book. 


ISTERN PUBLISHING Co. 
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How Business Colleges Meet the Demand for Better Secretaries 


by 

Fred L. Cole 
Strayer College 
Washington, D. C. 


It is predicted that we are entering a peri- 
od in which scientific and industrial progress 
will be greater than ever before in history. 
This means that a much larger number of 
proficient secretaries will be needed from 
business colleges. The United States govern- 
ment, with decreased funds and reinstitution 
of peacetime standards, is again demanding 
enlightened and skilled workers for many of 
the better positions. Some personnel mana- 
gers, at this juncture, are exclusively solicit- 
ing those who are categorically termed 
superior secretaries. This trend toward 
singularly employing the best qualified is 
apparently ubiquitous and is especially 
significant in private industry where a more 
direct selection of personnel is conducted. 
The supply of mediocre and unskilled ste- 
nographers is, at the present time, far greater 
than the demand, while the need for profi- 
cient secretaries seems never to be met. 

Do opportunities really exist for excellent 
assistants with secretarial training? During 
one calendar year following World War II, a 
placement service recorded a few thousand 
requests it received from employers for office 
help. Fifty-seven per cent of these appeals 
were for well-trained secretaries. That 
particular employment office had a total of 
only seventy-three well-qualified applicants 
to recommend within the year. Extenuating 
circumstances were prevalent as this repre- 
sents a period when office personnel made 
innovations to adjust themselves to peace- 
time occupations, study, marital status, and, 
for many, a change of residence from one 
vicinity to another. 

We need not confine our attention to 
statistics in order to verify the deplorable 
shortage of good secretaries. Through free 
association with professional people and 
others, together with random observations, 
one discovers that the most patient employ- 
ers are beginning to tire from their efforts to 
train secretaries on the job. 

One Monday morning recently, a profes- 
sional man gloomily remarked, “I could use 
three secretaries this week.”’ He then quickly 
added, ‘“‘Well, I’d be content with one good 
stenographer.” 

Another specialist desired the services 
of one on whom he could depend to retain 
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continuity of thought and reproduce a type-§: 


written letter in the first attempt. 
Many who dictate material for transcrip- 


tion must serve as proofreaders for fear offi 


inconspicuous errors entering into the trans- 
cript; e. g., inadvertently, a pseudo-secretary 
may insert the word “not’’ and convey a 
negative meaning in place of a positive one 
as dictated. 

In general, the amount and quality of 
work currently dispatched by secretaries is 
in decided contrast to prewar performance. 
Valuable time is being consumed on the part 


of executives because competent assistanceffi 


is lacking. Many positions would be upgrad- 
ed were it possible for employers to secure 


personnel capable of assuming greater re-fjs 


sponsibility. 

Why is this deluge of requests for com- 
petent secretaries so overwhelming? During 
the war period, relatively few people were in 
training, and, since that time, many have 
left the occupation.- Conversion, expansion, 
and inception of private enterprises have 
also contributed to the profusion of demands 
for well-trained secretaries. 

Where do we find the better secretaries 


employed? Most lucrative secretarial posi-ff 


tions are found in business firms where offh- 


cials demand proficiency. It is not necessaryfjse 
that a firm be a large corporation in orde 


to pay a high salary to an efficient assist. 


ant. Frequently, the smaller organizations 
have positions of responsibility and trust 


for which good salaries are paid. Applying 


the genuine meaning of the term, secretarieg 
serving in such capacities usually find theif. 


work exacting. 


The additional administrative responsi 


bilities along with the usual mass of detail: 
create a volume of work which only a well: 
trained secretary can successfully undertake. 

There are numerous public officials whe 


must have superior secretaries in order tif 
execute properly the exigencies of their of- 


fices. 


Several professional and managerialf 


occupations, such as actors and actressesipe: 


architects; authors, editors, and reporters; 


chemists and metallurgists; clergymen; cole 


lege presidents; civil, electrical, industrial 
mechanical, and mining engineers; lawyer 


and judges; librarians; social and welfare 
workers; hotel managers; retail and wholeflari: 
sale managers; advertising agents; official}: 


of lodges, societies, and unions; credit men; 
and purchasing agents, generally requir 
excellent assistants. Secretaries to person 


Ay eens BALANCE Sit 


Dositi 


ebru, 





occupying positions in these fields of endeav- 
or ordinarily find their duties interesting, 
often fascinating and delightful. Frequently, 
_§ secretaries have become so captivated by the 
importance and nature of these occupations 
that they have been elevated to positions of 
increased responsibility. Not infrequently, 
they have entered their employers’ pro- 
‘i fessions. Many professional men and women 
‘alg have attested to the value of early secretarial 
training and experience in carrying on their 
professions. Some have considered their 
experience as secretaries even more im- 
portant than further study in their fields. 
In several organizations, executives re- 
ceive training through the medium of work- 
ing as secretaries. This plan of training and 
promotion occurs most often in offices where 
the administrative detail is centralized. In 
 refsome businesses, however, secretaries are 
transferred from one phase of duty to an- 
.om-fother for the purpose of acquainting them 
ringgdirectly with all work in the organization 
re ingprior to assigning them to executive posi- 
havetions. 
sion During the war, secondary-school stu- 
havesdents, after their short, improvised commer- 
ands—cial courses, flocked into secretarial posi- 
tions. In general, the claim that high school 
ariegstudents are qualified to be good secretaries 
posi-sis without foundation; few receive sufficient 
. offiftraining to assume the varied duties of 
ssarygsecretaries without additional and more 
ordemintensive study. 
ssist} Business colleges are prepared to train 
‘tiongand recommend secretaries on the basis of 
trusifindividual accomplishment. The time re- 
lyingfquired to train a secretary to the point of 
tariepproficiency varies with individual students. 
theitfl. Q., experience, and education, plus person- 
ality traits—all help to determine the 
ponsifamount of time a secretarial student should 
letailfspend studying. Proficiency and success 
_wellfhave been attained by some students with 
rtakefias little as seven months’ training; yet others 
; whifhave had to attend school for as long as two 
jer tofand one-half years. The minimum length of 
cir of ftime required for the student of average 
wgerialpntelligence and maturity (who has had at 
ressespeast high school education) to reach a state 
ortersipof expertness is still approximately twelve 
; col-fealendar months. 
strialf There are stenographers who could become 
wyetpproficient secretaries. These people should 
relfaregpe enlightened on the facts concerning secre- 
sholeftarial positions. Some people need to have 
icialifexplained to them the possibilities, approxi- 
menguate time in training, remuneration, and 
pquirgther rewards to be derived from superior 
rsonppositions. A multitude of capable students 
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receive only a smattering of secretarial duties 
and, likewise, little skill development. When 
these ‘prospective students are frankly told 
what they should do to become well-trained 
secretaries, some will immediately embark 
upon a prescribed course of study and attain 
the goal of proficiency in much less time than 
they would in pursuing the skills haphazard- 
ly and attempting to acquire the “know 
how” through on-the-job experience. 

Students with formal college training are 
currently finding secretarial work a stepping- 
stone to success. Beginning salaries for 
secretaries are much higher now than they 
were several years ago. Many of those who 
started working at $18 per week now have 
incomes ranging from $300 per month up- 
ward. There seems to be no limit to-the 
amount of salary a brilliant secretary may 
receive for his or her services. 

Business colleges have served to raise the 
level of secretarial positions enormously, 
but they have hardly kept pace with the 
demands of our complex world in selecting 
and training expert stenographers and secre- 
taries. The good secretary is virtually always 
the indispensable person in any government, 
business, or educational organization. To- 
day, the business college must anticipate 
the new responsibilities which fall to the 
good secretary. 

In a period of loud and constant clamor 
for more secretarial help, it has been neces- 
sary to devise effective short cuts in training, 
particularly in the basic stenographic skills. 
In the period ahead, not only will secretarial 
work be an important profession in itself, 
but secretarial training will also be demanded 
as a foundation for many professions. The 
present challenge to business college admin- 
istrators and teachers requires the introduc- 
tion and revision of courses, the development 
of administrative abilities, and standard 
measures to test the adequacy of training to 
meet new situations. No group of educators 
has a more important task. 





STATISTICAL TYPING 
by S. J. WANOUS 
STATISTICAL TYPING is designed for a ‘spe- 
cial short course or for selected drills. It con- 
tains 51 pages, with a total of 111 problems, 
drills, and tests. The tests are of two types: 
straight tabulation and ‘a combination of straight 
copy and unarranged material to be tabulated. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Better Business Bureau. 


Better Business Bureau. 


During the decade before the war, con- 















The Consumer Education Study =: 

se 
A Program for Collaboration Between Business and Education in 1 
In 1942 the Consumer Education Study was established by the National a 
Association of Secondary-School Principals in co-operation with the National oe 
Business teachers are interested in this program ~ 
because there is an important place in the program for business teachers. The pe 
following report on this study is reproduced from a publication of the National ~ 
sul 
, i ‘ to ¢ 
inquiry from a consumer 1S consumer educa in 1 
tion. Every report to the public is consume jen 


sumer education was an increasingly popular 
subject in the nation’s high schools. But 
nearly everywhere it was taught, it was a 
headache. 

There was no formal program or estab- 
lished method of teaching the subject and 
actually no agreement as to what the subject 
was supposed to cover. Teachers knew little 
about business or business practices and had 
only limited sources of information. There 
were practically no impartial textbooks. 

There was, however, a spreading consumer 
movement, depression born, that main- 
tained the consumer was the forgotten man 
and that business was to blame. Books, 
pamphlets, and publicity for this belief were 
available. : 

The result was inevitable. Far too much 
of America’s youth was being taught to fear 
business, to doubt the value of all consumer 
goods, to be critically skeptical of adver- 
tising, and to distrust our economy. 

Those businessmen who saw what was 
going on were worried. Many educators 
were also worried, because this was not good 
education. It was not in line with the 
changing concept of high school education— 
a concept that put more and more emphasis 
on education for citizenship and on the 
practical knowledge of how best to live in 
our democratic society. 

Something had to be done. And some- 
thing was done. The story of an approach 
to the problem through collaboration of 
business and education in a common cause 
is the story of the Consumer Education 
Study. 

THIS IS HOW IT STARTED. Consumer educa- 
tion is and always has been one of the 
functions of a better business bureau. A 
major portion of most bureaus’ time has 
always been in work that could be properly 
described as educating consumers. The wide 
and spectacular distribution which the 
“fact” booklets have had is a notable ex- 
ample of better business bureau work in 
consumer education and in co-operating with 
educational systems. Every answer to an 
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education. Every advertisement by 
bureau and every leaflet, poster, bulletin 
radio talk, and news release are consume 
education. Important as these are, ex 
perience and close contact with the publi 
showed a need for a much broader progra 
which, at the same time, would reaci 
millions of future consumers, workers, edu 
cators, and owners of American busines: 

The National Better Business Bureau ha‘ 
long been interested in consumer education 
But it knew that education in the school 
should be done by school people. Help fron 
business would be valuable only if th 
schools would accept it and use it. 

At the same time, high school principals 
aware of the problems involved in teachin{ 
the practical applications of economics, wen 
seeking reliable, impartial sources of in 
formation on which they could draw fo 
classroom material. 

It was inevitable that these two group 
with a common interest should come to 
gether to achieve their common aim. In 194 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Bette 
Business Bureau jointly established th 
Consumer Education Study. 

The primary purpose of the program w: 
to provide needed factual information abou 
business and business practices. This in 
formation would then be used in the prepara 
tion of material for teaching consume 
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The first problem was to arrive at com. 
common understanding of what consume§ that 
education should be. sour 
WHAT IS CONSUMER EDUCATION? The pu'§ sum, 
pose of consumer education is to help peopl p, 
become more intelligent, more effective, af text} 








more conscientious consumers—intelligel 
in determining relative values, in knowinf 
the variety of goods and services that at 
available, in understanding the respectiy 
roles of government and private enterprix 
and in appreciating the principles that @ 
used for increased production and _ bette 
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distribution in our economy; effective in 
selecting and buying goods and services and 
in using those they buy, in keeping up to 
date about qualities and values, in managing 
their personal affairs, and in maintaining 
desirable relationships with those with whom 
business is carried on; conscientious in 
evaluating present practices and judging 
proposals for change, in developing con- 
suming habits that help the business system 
to operate smoothly and economically, and 
ducafin using their power as consumers for the 
umMe# benefit of society as a whole. 

by # From this brief description, it is clear that 
lletin§ the Consumer Education Study knows that 
jumMe¥ it is neither valuable nor wise to teach people 
» €Xito shop with a magnifying glass and to be 
ub|iG suspicious of everyone in business. The only 
gTaligood way to educate a consumer is to equip 
reacBhim with knowledge, initiative, and the 
, edufability to work and plan toward the highest 








sInes# standard of living he can achieve. 
u ha The educated consumer is one who has 
ation 


been taught to determine his responsibilities 
as a citizen, to define his goals, and to reach 
those goals using the economy in which we 
live. 

THIS IS HOW IT worRKs. As in any success- 
ful partnership, each of the collaborators has 
definite responsibilities and duties. 

Educators decide what should be taught 
and where and how it can best be taught. 
This agreed upon, they then determine what 
teaching materials need to be produced and 
what information about business is necessary 
to create such material. 

Business supplies the needed information. 
Business leaders from many fields, drawing 
upon a wealth of experience with the day-by- 
day actualities of economics, provide the 
factual knowledge of what business is and 
how it works—a knowledge that seldom gets 
into textbooks, yet is vitally important to 
any consumer education. 

Business also provides the financial back- 
ing. Through the National Better Business 
Bureau, many of America’s outstanding 
companies have contributed generously so 
that America’s future citizens may enjoy 
sound, constructive education as good con- 
sumers. 

But one thing must be made clear. .The 
textbooks and material that come from this 
alliance are not propaganda for business. 
They are not propaganda for anything. 
Business sponsors the project, pays the 
bills, and provides the help for which the 
educators ask. But it is the educators, 
specialists in the training of youth, who make 
the final decisions, who write the textbooks, 
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and who publish and distribute all material. 
And it is the final responsibility of these 
educators to determine what will be the best 
education for American children. 

That is the only sound way to do this job. 
Business can have confidence in the ability 
and integrity of the educators when the 
educators have proved their confidence in 
business by coming directly to the business- 
men for the facts, figures, and information 
that will be taught in the nation’s classrooms. 

Our mutual confidence has been amply 
justified. The job is being well done. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED? ‘The pri- 
mary work of the Consumer Education 
Study has been the creation of practical 
textbooks for use in the schools. The reason 
for this was not so much that there was 
nothing available as that most of the avail- 
able material had far too much prejudice and 
far too few facts to be used for good educa- 
tion. 

The Consumer Education Study is proud 
of the fact that ten of its textbooks are 
already in use in many of the country’s high 
schools. These ten are: 

The Modern American Consumer. His 
problems and his opportunities. Why it is 
important and what it takes to be a good 
consumer and why an understanding of 
business is essential to good consumership. 
It contains a comprehensive definition of 
consumer education. 

Learning to Use Advertising. A discussion 
of modern advertising and its role in our 
economy, with suggestions for more in- 
telligent use of advertising by consumers. 

Buying Insurance. A complete yet simple 
discussion of the needs for insurance, ana- 
lyzing common types of insurance and 
giving guidance in planning a comprehensive 
insurance program. 

Using Standards and Labels. A practical 
guide to the effective use of the informative 
labels business affixes to consumer goods. 
It contains facts about standards and testing 
and rating agencies. 

Time On Your Hands. A practical guide 
to young people on wise and productive uses 
of their leisure time. 

Investing In Y ourself. How a young person 
can use his money and other resources in 
securing an education and getting a start in 
his career. 

Investing In Your Health. The wise use of 
one’s resources in everyday habits that 
promote good health and in the intelligent 
purchase of expert health services. 

The Consumer and the Law. A concise 
statement, with concrete illustrations, of the 
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laws that most commonly concern the con- 
sumer in everyday affairs. 


Managing Your Money. Simple and 
practical suggestions on planning, budgeting, 
and wise spending. 


Using Consumer Credit. The wise use of 
personal and family credit. Sources of 
consumer credit and its costs. The function 
of credit in our economy. 

Four other textbooks are in the process of 
being compiled. They will cover production, 
distribution, effective shopping, and home- 
making. 

In addition to this major effort, there 
have been other important activities of 
benefit to both schools and business. 

Regional conferences, called by local 
schools, have been initiated to develop a 
keener interest and better understanding of 
the territory where business and education 
meet. Participating are educators, business- 
men, and other representatives of the public. 

A series of pamphlets and articles ad- 
dressed to schoolmen of the nation has been 
swinging them from outworn ideas of con- 
sumer education to a boldly creative concept 
that is in tune with the times. An over-all 
handbook is being written to guide a school 
principal and his teachers in laying out a 
sound program. 

A consultive service has been established 
to advise business firms planning to distrib- 
ute their own material in schools. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? When it was 
begun in 1942, the Consumer Education 
Study was necessarily an experiment, for 
nothing like it had ever been attempted. 

The experiment has been a success. The 
past years have proved that education 
wants and can use the collaboration of 
business, and that business can help the 
schools do a better, more effective job of 
training America’s youth. 

This success must be consolidated. It 
must be expanded. 

The future holds unlimited opportunity 
for the Consumer Education Study to in- 
crease its service to the schools, to business, 
and to the nation of which they are a part. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, director of the 
Consumer Education Study and one of 
America’s leading educators, has outlined 
eight major goals for the future of this 
project. These are: 

1. Completion of the textbook program, 
bringing the total number of these teaching 
units to fourteen. 


2. Constant revision of those textbooks 
already in use to keep them in line with 
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changed conditions and to incorporate 
suggestions for their improvement. 

3. Expansion of the information service 
that answers questions and provides practi- 
cal advice for those who are actively engaged 
in teaching consumer education. 

4. Work with teacher-training institutions 
to increase their instruction of prospective 
teachers of consumer education and to im- 
prove the quality, as well as the quantity, 
of that instruction. 

5. Continue and expand the work with 
supplementary teaching materials provided 
by individual business concerns. This in- 
cludes giving advice to firms planning and 
distributing sponsored material and trans- 
mitting to various businesses suggestions for 
needed material that they might sponsor. 

6. Development of a study for audio- 
visual education in the schools. This would 
provide, among other things, a service to 
business and the schools in connection with 
commercially sponsored moving picture 
films suitable for educational use. 

7. Continue the series of regional con- 
ferences with a threefold purpose: (1) to 
bring about a better understanding by 
teachers, businessmen, and the general 
public of what consumer education should 
include, (2) to promote the teaching of this 
kind of consumer education, and (3) to 
popularize the textbooks, materials, and 
services of the Consumer Education Study. 

8. To encourage co-operation between 
business and education at the local level so 
that it will be possible for separate com- 
munities to enjoy the benefits of this alliance 
and duplicate the success which has been 
attained at the national level by the Con- 
sumer Education Study. 

Local better business bureaus, as repre- 
sentatives of the community’s business, can 
play an important part in the activity at the 
local level. 

How many of these goals are reached— 
how firmly the new consumer education 
becomes established throughout our coun- 
try’s high schools—depends upon the will- 
ingness of the educators who have worked on 
this project to continue their leadership for 
sound education and the willingness of 
business to continue its support. 

The educators have already made their 
plans for going ahead. Will business do its 
part? 

Progress has been great, but the momen- 
tum must be kept up; otherwise America 
faces the danger of new school generations 
being taught fear, distrust, and _ hostility 
toward business. 2° 
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CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


New Third Edition 











Education is the best protection of the consumer. 
CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS provides 
economic education and specific education in 
managing personal affairs. A glance at the 
Table of Contents will show the wide coverage 
of this book. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has an 
important place in every school. It combines 
important principles with actual practices and 
shows the student how to meet everyday prob- 
lems of an economic nature. 


With CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
you may obtain an optional workbook and an 
optional set of achievement tests. A teachers’ 


manual will be furnished to any instructor using 
this book. 











OUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


incinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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CLASSROOM AND PROFESSIONAL 








Oklahoma State Meeting 


The Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration, a department of the Oklahoma 
Education Association, will hold its annual 
luncheon meeting and program in Tulsa on 
Friday, February 13, in the exhibit room of 
the Hotel Tulsa. The luncheon will begin 
promptly at 12:00 noon. 

The program following the luncheon will 
feature a discussion-demonstration on the 
teaching of typewriting to be presented by 
T. James Crawford, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 


Dr. Arnold Schneider’s study, “‘A Sta- 
tistical Study of the Learning Ability of Men 
as It Relates to Age, Education, and In- 
telligence With Particular Reference to 
Bookkeeping and Clerical Procedures,” was 
selected by the judges of the research award 
committee of Delta Pi Epsilon as the out- 
standing research project in 1946. An- 
nouncement of the award was made by Dr. 
Herman G. Enterline, chairman of the re- 
search award committee, at the annual ban- 
quet held in connection with the convention 
of the National Business Teachers Associ- 
ation in St. Louis, Missouri, on December 30. 


Dr. Schneider is chairman of the depart- 
ment of business education at Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
His study was completed at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, under 
the direction of Dr. William C. Trow. 

The judges who evaluated the studies 
entered in the contest were C. K. Reiff, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
and Paul L. Salsgiver, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Schneider’s study will be published 
in full by Beta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College. Abstracts 
of all other studies entered in the contest 
will be published in a special research issue 
of Review of Business Education. 
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Do You Read Life Magazine? 


Some business teachers were quick {4 
discover a significant statement on page 9 
of the November 17, 1947, issue of Li 
Magazine. In the historical article of th 
British Empire entitled “The Edwardians, 
there were statements in regard to the in 
portant civil and economic events whic 
included the following statement: ‘‘S 
prosaic a fact as the spread of double-entr 
bookkeeping, viewed in terms of world busi 
ness and facilitated credit, was scarcely les 
a wonder than the electric light with whid 
Edwardian cities were beginning to be ill 
minated.” 

It will be seen that at least one historial 
places double-entry bookkeeping of equa 
importance to the invention of the electri 
light. 


World-Wide Typing Contest 


Since 1929 the World-Wide Typing Co 
test has been sponsored by Dr. J. Bry 
Sardiga. This year’s contest will be hell 
during the last week in April. It is hope 
that all prizes will be mailed during the firs 
and second weeks in May. Last year it wa 
difficult to obtain some of the banners ant 
trophies; however, all schools and studen 
winners have received their awards. 

The typing contest will be ten minute 
in length. There will be first-, second-, an 
third-place awards given in the first- an 
second-year divisions. Separate divisiot 
are held for the college and high scho 
divisions. 

The Artistic Contest will have an awatl 
for an over-all winner. There will be eigl! 
trophies, medals, and certificate awards 
Typing designs may be entered in sever 
divisions: those that are simple, mail 
colors, done on cloth, ete. Entries are judge 
by a typing teacher, the contest manage! 
an art instructor, and several other judges 

Details of the contest may be obtaine 
by writing Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga, Profess 
of Business Education, Carthage Collegt 
Carthage, Illinois. a 
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(214 inch dial) 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 
for SHORTHAND TESTS 


‘i 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation; and reasonable 
in price. 

MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for tifming any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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L. H. Diekroeger, as- 
sistant principal, Hadley 
Technical High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, was 
elected president of the 
National Business 
Teachers Association at 
its fiftieth annual con- 
vention in St. Louis on 
December 29, 30, and 
31. Mr. Diekroeger has 

’ been a leader in business 
education and has been 
active in the affairs of the 

National Office Manage- 

ment Association as well 

as the N.B.T.A. He 
served as second vice-president of the asso- 
ciation during the past year. . Following is 
the complete list of new officers elected: 

N.B.T.A. OFFICERS: president, L. H. Die- 
kroeger; first vice-president, Mary Sufana, 
High School, East Chicago, Illinois; second 
vice-president, Willis Kenealy, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California; 
secretary, Robert Finch, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Board of Education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; treasurer, Dr. Ray G. Price 
(re-elected), College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

BOARD MEMBERS: Jay R. Gates, Dyke and 
Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio (mem- 
ber ex-officio for one year); Dr. Jay W. 
Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; E. W. Alexander, principal, Central 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. 
Alexander was appointed to finish the un- 
expired term of Robert Finch who was 
elected secretary. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: chair- 
man, Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-chairman, Mrs. Mary 
Houser, Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio; 
secretary, Helen Widener, Bellefield Girls 
Vocational High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT: chair- 
man, Dr. E. Dana Gibson, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California; vice-chair- 
man, Gerald Porter, School of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University of 
Mississippi, Oxford, Misissippi; secretary, 
Elsie Leffingwell, Margaret Morrison Col- 
lege, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: chairman, 
J. E. George, Jr., Enid Business College, 
Enid, Oklahoma; vice-chairman, D. L. 





L. H. Diekroeger 
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Diekroeger Elected President of N.B.T.A. 








1B.’ 
pppre 
Martin, president, Hardin Brown Businesshnce. 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois; secretary, Dr.bersh 
Dorothy Finkelhor, president, Businesserso 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania;fllino 
treasurer, C. A. Neale, president, Hammelfwas t 
Business University, Akron, Ohio umk 
ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE: Cchairman,DPhio 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody Col-B5, 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; vice-B2. 
chairman, John W. Rau, New Trier Town-Wenn 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois; sec-fnore 
retary, Dr. Russell J. Hosler, School of Busi-fion. 



























































ness Administration, University of Wiscon-} Jay 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin. Lessio 
SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE:. chairman, Dr.bhair 


Arnold Condon, University of Arizona,fnent: 
Tucson, Arizona; vice-chairman, Elise$rs. 
Davis, School of Business, University ofbetwe 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; secretary,fomm 
Mrs. Katherine Humphrey, Iowa State§ 4; 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. “ 

SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Dr. James Thompson, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, Illinois; vice-chairman, 
Dr. F. Blair Mayne, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming; secretary, Dr. Inez Ray 
Wells, School of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, E. E. Hatfield, School of Business, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 948 
homa; vice-chairman, Paul Mills, Michigan hris' 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan} 
secretary, Mrs. Corinne Wilson, Business 
Preparatory School, Wichita, Kansas. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman,:C. C. Jacobson, National Schoolf . t 
of Business, Rapid City, South Dakota; vice- r lk 
chairman, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger Green Jones 
Bay Business College, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin; secretary, Lillian Groves, Gallagher” | 
School of Business, Kankakee, Illinois. — 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TaBLE_ _he 
chairman, Arnold Zopf, supervisor of dis ‘5°, 
tributive education, Board of Education)” I 
St. Louis, Missouri; vice-chairman, Neal F.R@te! 
Myers, Quincy High School, Quincy, Ill- Inive 
nois; secretary, Hannah Wallace, Technical clive 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. ras" 

OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE: chairmanfrduca 
John R. Jones, School of Business, Indians put 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; vice, The 
chairman, L. W. Anderson, Evansville Col-fpsilo 
lege, Evansville, Indiana; secretary, Clair Egesent 
Daggett, St. Cloud State Teachers Collegepffticer: 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. mee! 

By noon on Tuesday there were 76ipe hel 
persons registered officially’ for the 194ifMdian 
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.B.T.A. convention. It was estimated that 
npproximately 1,100 persons were in attend- 
1essance. The secretary reported a total mem- 
Dr bership of approximately 2,800. Of the total 
1esspersons in attendance, Missouri led with 163, 
nia:fllinois was second with 125, and Indiana 
melfvas third with 66. Other states with large 
umbers attending the convention include 
1an,Dhio with 49, Michigan with 37, Iowa with 
Col-B5, Minnesota with 33, and New York with 
ice-B2. Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
wn-flennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin each had 
sec-fnore than 10 persons attending the conven- 
usi-ffion. 

con-— Jay R. Gates presided over the general 
sessions. E. W. Alexander served as an able 
Dr.fhairman of the local committee on arrange- 
ona,fnents and was assisted by many local teach- 
‘lisebrs. LL. H. Diekroeger was liaison officer 
y offhetween the executive board and the local 
ary, Pommittee. 


tatel At the annual banquet on December 31, 
he retiring secretary, J. Murray Hill, was 
nat, presented with a fine gold watch in behalf of 
tateBhe entire membership of N.B.T.A. The 
nan, president, Mr. Gates, gave recognition to the 
ung;fnany years of ardent service that Mr. Hill 
“4Yhas performed in behalf of the association. 
ile has served as secretary for thirteen years, 
nd previous to that time was an active 
upporter and worker. 

The executive board voted to hold the 
948 convention in Detroit during the 
Phristmas holidays. 
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Sixth Annual Lecture of D.P.E. 


The annual banquet of Delta Pi Epsilon 
aternity was held at the Hotel Jefferson, 
st. Louis, Missouri, on December 30. This 
banquet was in connection with the conven- 
ion of the National Business Teachers 
Association. 
The national president, Dr. Earl S. Dick- 
rson, Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
on, Illinois, presided over the banquet. Dr. 
aarter V. Good, dean of Teachers College, 
niversity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
elivered the sixth annual lecture. His topic 
as ‘“Criteria for Sound Research in Business 
ducation.” This lecture will be available 
published form early in 1948. 
There are now fifteen chapters of Delta Pi 
p ColfPpsilon. All but three of these were rep- 
air Egesented at the annual banquet. New 
bllegepllicers of the fraternity will be elected at 
meeting of fraternity delegates which will 
76ime held at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
194/Mndiana. 
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Denver Bulletin Available 


During the 1947 summer session of the 
College of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, there 
were two conferences. One of these was 
devoted to “Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching 
Business Subjects” and the other was devoted 
to “Supplementary Material in the Subject 
Matter Fields.” The proceedings of these 
two conferences were duplicated and mailed 
to all participants and persons who attended. 
A limited number of copies may be obtained 
while the supply lasts by writing to Dr. 
Cecil Puckett, Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Denver, 211 Fifteenth 
Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 


Pittsburgh D.P.E. Activities 


At the November meeting of the Gamma 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, the following officers were installed: 
president, George Anderson, University of 
Pittsburgh; vice-president, Mary Morris, 
Business Training College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; recording secretary, Mary Rubino, 
Elizabeth High School, Elizabeth, Penn- 
sylvania; corresponding secretary, Jane Lit- 
tle, Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Mary M. 
McKeawen, Ambridge High School, Am- 
bridge, Pennsylvania; historian, Elizabeth 
Corcoran, Blairsville High School, Blairs- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


New Appointments in Boston 


The following appointments were made in 
the Boston city schools: Agnes K. Brennan, 
formerly of Hyde Park High School, will 
succeed E. J. Rowse as director of distribu- 
tive education. Katherine W. Ross, formerly 
of Boston Clerical School, will succeed 
Katherine F. Cody as head of the commercial 
department at Girls High School. Walter E. 
Leidner, formerly of Roxbury Memorial 
High School for Boys, will succeed George L. 
Hoffacker as head of the bookkeeping de- 
partment at Boston Clerical School. John 
S. Donoghue, formerly of Hyde Park High 
School, will succeed Walter E. Leidner as 
head of the commercial department at Rox- 
bury Memorial High School for Boys. M. 
Gertrude Gould, formerly of Jamaica Plain 
High School, will succeed Miss M. J. Grady 
as head of the commercial department at 
East Boston High School. 
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Conventions and Conferences— Spring, 1948 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 








Accounting and Commercial Law Teachers Association 


of New York City. . 
Alabama’ Education Association. . . 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
American Marketing Association. .. . 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
MI Ss Se ee oe Sas oo es 


California Business Educators’ Association— 
Central Coast Division........ 
Northern Division... .. 


Camden County Commercial Teachers Association. .. . 
Catholic Business Education Association. . . 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 

Eastern Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association 


Georgia Business Education Association 


Georgia Education Association. . 


Idaho Education Association............. 


Illinois Business Education Association.............. 


Illinois Education Association— 
Central Division................. 
Peoria Division........... 
South Central Division... . . 
Southwestern Division.......... 


Illinois Vocational Association............... 
Inland Empire Education Association 
Iowa State Education Association— 
North Central Division...... 
Central Division..... 
Kentucky Education Association 


Michigan Business Education Association 
Michigan Business Schools Association. 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 
Mid-Western Business Schools Association 


Mississippi Education Association . 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. Me at 
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New York City. 
Birmingham . 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Washington, D. C. 


Muncie. 


Carmel. ... 

San Francisco. .. 
Camden, New Jersey 
New York City. . 
New Britain. . . 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
__... SeSNaere 
Atlanta..... 
Atlanta..... 
Boise... . 

Chicago. 

Normal... 
POS... .... 
Springfield. .. 

East St. Louis 
Chicago. . 

Spokane, Washington 
Mason City 
Ames.... 

Louisville 

Grand Rapids. 
Grand Rapids 

Ann Arbor.... 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Jackson 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. . 





Date of Meeting 


March 13 
March 25, 26 
April 22-24 
February 24-27 


May 21, 22 
February 13, 14 


March 6 
March 6 
March 24, 25 
February 17 
May 31 

May 15 
March 24-27 
April 22-24 
March 5 
March 3-6 
April 23, 24 
April 1-3 
March 1 
March 5 
April 2 

April 2 

April 1-3 
April 7-9 
April 2 

April 3 


‘April 14-16 


.| March 19, 20 


March 19, 20 
April 23, 24 
March 25-27 


March 17-19 


February 20, 21 


— 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Date of Meeting 





National Association of Cost Accountants. 


¥ National Catholic Educational Association 


National Education Association— 

American Association of School Administrators. . . 
Regular Meeting. . 

National Office Management Association 

National University Extension Association 

National Vocational Guidance Association 

New Jersey Business Education Association 


New Jersey Education Association 


New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Asso- 
CI 5 A or tars < ox chiens pS ety eee 


North Carolina Association of Business Schools 
North Carolina Education Association . 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
See: he: 


North Dakota Education Association— 
Northwestern Division....... 


Ohio Business Schools Association . 
Ohio Business Teachers Association. 
Oklahoma Education Association. 


Oregon Education Association... 


Pennsylvania Vocational Association. . 


Philadelphia Suburban Business Education Association 


South Carolina Education Association 
Southeastern Business College Association. 
Southwestern Social Science Association 
Tennessee Education Association. . 


Texas State Teachers Association— 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 


Serr Serer 


0. 
1 


Iri-State Business Education Association 





S. 





nited Business Education Association. 


Iniversity of Denver Business Education Conference. 





New York City. 


San Francisco, California. . . 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. . 


Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicago, Illinois 
New Brunswick 


Asbury Park. 


Buffalo 
Winston-Salem 
Asheville . 


Chicago, Illinois 


Minot 
Columbus . 
Columbus. . 
Tulsa... 


Portland. 


Eagles Mere 


Philadelphia 


Columbia. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas. 


Chattanooga 


Houston. . 
San Antonio 
Harlingen. . 
Lubbock. 
Dallas... . 
Abilene. . 
Tyler. . 
Austin. . 
San Angelo 


Akron, Ohio. . 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Denver. . 





June 20-23 
March 31-April 2 
February 21-26 
July 5-9 

May 23-26 

May 3-5 

March 29—April 1 
May 7, 8 


April 9, 10 


March 29-April 1 
May 8 
April 15-17 


March 8-12 


April 8, 9 
May 7, 8 
April 24 
February 12, 13 
April 1-3 
June 16-18 
April 16 
March 18, 19 
April 2 
March 26, 27 
March 18, 19 
March 11-13 
March 19, 20 
March 11, 12 
March 12 
March 12, 13 
March 19, 20 
April 9, 10 
March 19, 20 
March 12, 13 
April 9, 10 


July 5 


July 15 





Pebruary, 1948 
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APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC: 


Dteve 
By Preston E. Curry and Edwin B. Piper 



















1—Skill training in 
fundamental operations 
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The new APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Fifth Edition, is built like a fine 
watch. You will appreciate the precision with which this book helps the student 
develop both skill and knowledge. The authors use a 5-step plan in developing 
mastery. This 5-step plan involves (a) a functional approach that is practical 
and concrete, (b) a detailed explanation of the principles or processes in a 
step-by-step manner, (c) an illustrated example featuring a step-by-step solution, 
(d) oral and written exercises that develop mastery of speed, accuracy, and 
application, and (e) spaced cumulative review. 

This book proceeds from the simple to the more complex. The sequence of Bow 
topics is carefully planned so that the student has the proper background when Bate 
he takes up each new principle or application. nd § 


Roy 
You may obtain a one-year volume or a one-semester volume with optional heen 
workbooks and tests. t th 


0:00 
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Texas Teachers Meet 


At the meeting of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association on November 27-29 at San 
Antonio, the business education section 
elected Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, University 
of Houston, Houston, president. Other 
officers elected at this meeting are as follows: 
vice-president, Mrs. Clara L. McLendon, 
Milby High School, Houston; secretary, Icie 
B. Johnson, Amarillo High School, Amarillo; 
reasurer, Mrs. Virginia B. Long, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. Members at 
large on the council are Mrs. Loyd Moore, 
Edinburg High School, Edinburg; Dr. Alvin 
V. Musgrave, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos; and Lora Goodwin, 
Brackenridge High School, San Antonio. 





Peabody P.O.P. Initiates 


Eight states are represented among the 
uture teachers recently initiated into Alpha 
amma chapter of Pi Omega Pi at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
ennessee. The initiates, as shown in the 
picture below, are as follows: Jean Knott, 
ancy Turner, Betty Sydenstricker, Helen 
oward, Mary Campbell, Laura Wiles, 
eorge Gant, Haywood Cole, James Adams, 
Steve Homic, Joe Downey, Joe Overbey, 


| ; Ross Lowe, Robert Wolery, John Golden, 












Sam Parrish. Theodore Woodward, head of 
he department of business education, is the 
sponsor of this chapter. 
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Indiana Conference 
of The twenty-fifth Indiana state conference 
bn business education will be held at Ball 
“11 plate Teachers College, Muncie, on Friday 
nd Saturday, February 13 and 14. 
Rowland Allen, personnel director of L. S. 
al [Ayres and Company, Indianapolis, will talk 
t the general convocation of students at 
0:00 a.m. on Friday, Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
erry, School of Education, University of 
ittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, School of Education, 
i orthwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
bale 





ill meet with classes and give special talks 
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and demonstrations throughout the day. Dr. 
Lessenberry will speak at the dinner meeting 
on Friday evening. Mr. Allen is sponsored 
under the second annual Alma W. Stude- 
baker Memorial Lectureship. 


On Saturday morning both Dr. Lessen- 
berry and Dr. Fries will participate in the 
regular conference program. A panel dis- 
cussion is planned for Saturday afternoon. 


Courses Taught in West Virginia 


Cloyd P. Armbrister, head of the depart- 
ment of business education and administra- 
tion, Concord College, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia, has submitted some interesting in- 
formation as to the course offerings in the 
public high schools of West Virginia. The 
college felt the need for this information in 
order to determine the training needed by 
business teachers to qualify them to teach 
the courses offered in the state. 


As a result of a seminar study last year, 
a committee of two undertook the survey. 
The committee consisted of Donald Riggs, 
head, business education department, Shen- 
andoah College, Dayton, Virginia, and 
Frances Selvey, secretary to the registrar, 
Concord College. The information obtained 
in this survey is as follows: 


Of the 138 high schools replying, the following 
courses were being taught. 


Shorthand I 74 
Shorthand IT 74 
Shorthand IIT 23 
Shorthand IV 23 
Typing I 121 
Typing IT 114 
Typing III 42 
Typing IV 26 
Bookkeeping I 102 
Bookkeeping II 50 
Bookkeeping III 12 
Bookkeeping IV 10 
Business Law I 32 
Business Law II 2 
Business Math I 44 
Business Math II 15 
Business English I 23 
Business English IT 9 
Economics I 47 
Economics II 13 


Economic Geography I 20 
Economic Geography II 3 
Advertising I 3 
Advertising II 0 
Salesmanship I 17 
Salesmanship IT 4 
General Business 12 
Penmanship and Spelling 1 
Business Training 2 
Office Practice 14 
Filing 3 
Consumer Economics 2 




















All Aboard the Punctuation Express. (Re- 
leased in 1947.) : This is a series of six silent, 35-mm. 
filmstrips. The units of the series are entitled: “ Pre- 
senting the Comma—Part I—The Series,” “‘ Presenting 
the Comma—Part II—The Loose Part of the Sen- 
tence,” “ Presenting the Comma—Part III—The Loose 
Part of the Sentence,” “Presenting the Apostrophe,” 
‘Presenting the Colon, the Semicolon, and the Dash,” 
and “ Presenting Quotation Marks.” 


Summary. This series of filmstrips has four major 
objectives: (1) It impresses upon students the need for 
accuracy in punctuation. (2) It provides a simplified, 
interesting approach to punctuation. (8) It develops 
understanding of the functional uses of basic marks of 
punctuation. (4) It assists students to develop feeling 
for punctuation in order that punctuation may become 
automatic. 

There are some frames in each filmstrip that enlist 
student participation. The frames give the students 
an opportunity to Jearn by doing as well as by seeing. 

Recommended Use. This series of filmstrips could be 
used for review purposes for freshman and sophomore 
classes. It may also be used in secretarial office practice 
classes to remind students of the importance of correct 
punctuation. 


Sale. “‘All Aboard the Punctuation Express” may 
be purchased from Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
The selling price is $5.00 for each filmstrip. These film- 
strips are not for rent. 


The Journal—First Lesson. (Released in 1946.) 
This is a 35-mm., single-frame, silent filmstrip produced 
by Clifford Ettinger. It consists of ninety-five frames, 
sixty-nine of which are pictures. 


Summary. The content of the filmstrip is outlined on 
an index frame which is included in the filmstrip. The 
index frame includes the following: Frame Nos. 1-5, 
title frames; Frame Nos. 6-8, introduction; Frame No. 
9, aim of filmstrip; Frame Nos. 10-19, review of direct 
ledger entries; Frame Nos. 20-87, disadvantages of 
direct ledger entries; Frame Nos. 38-49, description of 
the journal; Frame Nos. 50-64, journalizing of simple 
journal entries; Frame Nos. 65-76, journalizing pro- 
blems and model entries; Frame Nos. 77-79, compound 
entries; Frame Nos. 80-87, opening entries; Frame Nos. 
88-92, advantages of the journal; Frame Nos. 93-95, 
summary. 

Recommended Use. This visual aid is designed for use 
in beginning bookkeeping classes. 

Sale and Rental. ‘The Journal—First Lesson” may 
be purchased or rented from Business Education Visual 
Aids, 330 West 72 Street, New York 23, New York. 
The selling price is $5.00. The filmstrip may be rented 
for 50 cents a week, or it will be sent free for preview 
with a view to purchase. 


FOR BUSINESS AND 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION 








Distributing American Goods. (Released iy 
1945.) This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by En 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. and the Twentiet) 
Century Fund. It may be shown in twelve minutes. 


Summary. This film uses animated drawings an( 
direct photographs to show why it costs as much as if 
does to distribute America’s goods. Sequences are de 
voted to the distributing costs of the producer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, and transportation. The film 
shows how 59 cents of each purchase dollar helps pay 
for the distributing of the goods. A sequence indicates 
the ways in which distributors and customers can 
operate to reduce distributing costs. 


Recommended Use. Classes in economics, selling 
general business training, problems of democracy, ani 
consumer economic problems should find this visual aii 
helpful. 

Sale and Rental. “Distributing American Goods'§; 
may be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. Th 
selling price is $50. This price is subject to an educa 
tional discount of 10 per cent. For rental use, contaci 
your state university extension division. Inquiries fom sj 
rentals can be addressed to the Encyclopaedia Brita 
_ Films Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Illinois. 


The Close-Line. (Released in 1940.) | This is : 
35-mm. sound filmstrip which requires thirty-three ant 
one-third revolutions a minute and may be shown ii 
seven and one-half minutes. It is one of a series ¢ 
seven filmstrips on modern retail salesmanship dis 
tributed by the Dartnell Corporation to aid in th 
training of retail sales personnel. 


Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes the importang 
of the steps involved in closing a sale. The story center 
around the experiences of a young, ambitious sales 
clerk, Tom Saunders, and his fiancee, Mary Logan. The 
closing of a sale is dramatized by the following fiv 
“close-pins” with which to secure a sale: (1) win agree 
ment, (2) narrow down the selection, (3) watch fo 
buying signals, (4) question on a closing detail, (5 
know when to stop selling. 

“Meeting Guides” is the title of the manual whit! 
accompanies the filmstrips. The manual contains hel 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the seven filmstrips 
and outlines questions that may be used after eac! 
filmstrip has been shown. 


Recommended Use. High school and adult classes i 
distributive education should find this visual aid bot 
interesting and helpful. 


Sale. The complete kit of seven filmstrips on modem 
retail salesmanship may be purchased from the Dartné 
Corporation, Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chi 
cago 40, Illinois. The selling price for the complete ki 
is $70. The filmstrips are not sold separately. 








On this page each month you will find a review of visual aids that may be used in classes in business and 
economics. Inasmuch as many schools are securing visual-aid equipment for the first time, visual aids that 
were produced before the war will be reviewed as well as those that are currently released. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first course 
300ds'§ in any complete program of distributive education or for a single self- 
a contained general course in selling. Since most selling opportunities Each is available 
educa ate in retailing, most of the examples and illustrations in this book are with & westthech 
ontacg based upon retail situations. Particular effort has been made to empha- 
‘ies fo size the general principles of selling which are applied in all kinds of and a teachers’ 
Britan selling. Emphasis is placed upon the consumer viewpoint through such 
mars chapters as “How Selling Helps the Consumer,” ‘How to Analyze 
__, §—Consumer Demand,” and “Determining the Customer’s Wants.” 
US 18 | 
ee and 


ls RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a practical book written by three 
ip a well-known authors with wide experience. It not only emphasizes store 
in th selling, but it also provides a comprehensive coverage of important 

skills and knowledges needed by the clerk in a retail store and by the 
ortancd manager of the store. Some of the topics that are covered include 
a ‘Going Into the Retail Business,’’ “Promoting Sales,’’ ‘Retail Selling 
n. Th Systems,” ‘Retail Advertising,” “Retail Display,” ‘What to Buy,” 
ng fivg “Stock Control and Stock Turnover,” and “Figuring Profits.” The book 


d ry” emphasizes the how and why of retailing. 
teh io 


ail, (5 
1 whid FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is a practical book. It no 
a only provides a study of the purposes and the functions of advertising, 
mstripf but it also includes the following major sections: “Selling Through 
er ead Advertising,’ “The Mechanics of Advertising,”’ ‘Advertising Mediums,” 
and ‘Advertising Procedures.’ Some of the more specific topics include 
ape “Why People Buy,” “Dramatization of Advertising,” “The Layout,’’ 
- “Newspaper Advertising,” ‘Radio Advertising,” “The Advertising 
model Campaign,” and ‘The Sales Letter.”’ 
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OF NEW LITERATURE 








National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. December, 1947. Bulletin 
No. 43. Edited by Stephen J. Turille. A 51-page, 
printed, paper-bound bulletin. It contains an abstract 
of the following two Doctors’ theses recently completed: 
“Business Teacher Education in Twenty-eight Selected 
State Teachers Colleges and Twenty-six Selected 
Liberal Arts Colleges” by John L. Rowe and “Com- 
mercial Teacher Training in Ninety-two Teachers 
Colleges of the United States” by Alvin W. Musgrave. 
Price 50 cents. Order from the Research Press, 611 
Harrison Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 


For Bosses Only! 1947. A 17-page booklet. It is 
a report of a survey made by the Albany Business 
College, Albany, New York, on what secretaries think 
of their bosses. Cartoons are used to illustrate the pet 
peeves of secretaries. The following pet peeves are 
illustrated: Johnny Come-Lately, The Mumbler, 
Smokey Joe, Shopping Shirker, The Wolf, Fatherly 
Type, Gloomy Gus, Fancy Pants, Simon Legree, 
Hangover Harry, Hopeless Hector, Heartless Herman, 
Big Shot, Big Kidder. Single copies will be sent free 
on request. Prices will be quoted on larger quantities. 
Order from Albany Business College, Washington 
Avenue, Albany 6, New York. 


The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution, 
Part 4. 1947. This is a 67-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet containing Lessons 7 and 8 of a series of book- 
lets published by the Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising. Lesson 7 deals with “Principles 
of Consumer Buying” and Lesson 8 with “How to Use 
Consumer Credit.” The importance of creating a 
spending plan is emphasized and the reader is instructed 
how to build and maintain such a plan. The lesson on 
consumer credit treats the various kinds of consumer 
credit and shows the market fluctuations in the use of 
credit. Price 25 cents (15 cents for ten or more). Order 
from Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Courses of Study in Office Machines and 
Clerical Practice. 1947. An 11-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet, which is a reprint of the article, 
“The Changing Business Education Curriculum,” that 
appeared as Chapter XVI in the American Business 
Education Yearbook, Volume IV, 1947. The article 
was written by Gilbert Kahn. The American Business 
Education Yearbook is published jointly by the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. The following 
topics are included: “Office Machines—Organization 
and Grade Placement,” “Office Machines—Equip- 
ment,” “Office Machines—Teaching Procedures and 
Objectives,” “Office Machines—Content,” ‘Office 
Machines—Teaching Procedures,” “‘ Clerical Practice— 
Organization and Objectives,” “Clerical Practice— 
Content,” “Clerical Practice—Teaching Procedures.” 
Requests for copies should be addressed to Educational 
Department, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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Establishing and Operating a Small Print 
Shop. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 56. 
A 52-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed as a 
guide for a person contemplating entering the printing 
business. It is part of a series originally prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains nine chapters as 
follows: ‘“The Small Print Shop,” “Selecting the Loca- 
tion,’”’ “Financing Your Print Shop,” “Equipping Your 
Print Shop,” ‘Responsibilities of the Proprietor,” 
“Price Policy and Estimating,” “Selling and Buying,” 
‘Production Management and Operations,” “Staying 
in Business.” Price 15 cents (a 25 per cent discount on 
lots of 100 or more). Order from the nearest U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce Field Service Office or Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 












Establishing and Operating a Weekly News- 
paper. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 
43. A 52-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed 
as a guide for a person contemplating entering the 
newspaper business. It is part of a series originally 
prepared for the United States Armed Forces Institute 
but now available to the public. It contains eight chap- 
ters as follows: “The Weekly Newspaper,” “Financing 
Your Paper,” “Organizing Your Paper,” “Choosing 
Your Locality,” “Equipment, Supplies, and Plant Ar- 
rangement,” “Sources of Income,” “Solving Manage- I 
ment Problems,” “Hints on Editorial Practices.” 
Price 15 cents (a 25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or 
more). Order from the nearest U. S. Department of Cc 
Commerce Field Service Office or Superintendent of f 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Review of Business Education. 1947. A 32 a 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet that is the research 
issue published in co-operation with the national 1 
fraternity of Delta Pi Epsilon and Beta chapter, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. It contains abstracts of the t 
following studies that have been entered in the Delta 
Pi Epsilon research award contest: “A Comparative 
Study of the Transcription and the Functional Methods 
of Teaching Elementary Shorthand”—Arnold C. Con- 
don, “A Summary of Comparable Data Found in 
Twenty-three Selected Masters’ Theses Reporting 
Follow-up Studies of High Schools’—Earl Edward 
Ditmars, “An Evaluation of Two Methods of Teaching 
Prospective Clerks to Type Business Letters”—Edna- 
Jean Hershey, “Comparison of the Vocabularies of the 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary and Horn-Peterson’ 
Basic Vocabulary of Business Letters’—Daisy Cobb 
Lessley, ““A Study of the Relationship Between Type a 
writing Achievement and Scores Obtained on the 
Downey Group Will-Temperament Test”—Frances M. t 

So 


OH OH QQ Ro 


Tn 


McQuarrie, “Types of Guidance for Business Stu- 
dents”—Mildred E. Schopmeyer, “Transcription Units 
of Instruction Based Upon Actual Business Corre 
spondence”—Mildred H. Tuttle. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Robert A. Lowry, Department of Business 
Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 22° 
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ECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Third Edition—By Loso and Agnew 
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Father: “Yes, my boy, I’m a self-made man.” 
Son: “Gee, Pop, that’s what I admire about you. 
You always take the blame for everything.” 


* 7 
Seasons Mixed 


“A moth leads an awful life.” 
“How come?” 
“‘He spends the summer in a fur coat and the winter 
in a swimming suit.” 
ee e 


High Percentage 


Jones: “‘How do you spend your income?” 

Johnson: “About 30 per cent for shelter, 30 per cent 
for clothing, 40 per cent for food, and 20 per cent for 
amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per cent!” 

Johnson: “Don’t I know it!” 


One Too Many 


Sandy bought two tickets to a raffle and won a 
$1,500 car. 

His friends rushed up to his house to congratulate 
him, but found him looking miserable as could be. 

“Why, mon, what’s the matter wi’ ye?” they asked. 

“It’s that second ticket. Why I ever bought it I 
canna imagine.” 

e ee 


Failure 


A beggar clutched at the sleeve of a benevolent- 
looking passer-by. 

“Five cents, sir, for a cup of coffee?” he whined. 

The other turned to survey him. ‘‘Why should I 
give you 5 cents?” he asked. ‘‘What brought you to 
this sad plight?” © 

“A terrible catastrophe, sir,” the beggar replied. 
“Two years ago, like you, I enjoyed business prosperity. 
I worked industriously. On the wall above my desk 
was the motto: ‘Think Constructively. ,Act De- 
cisively.’ Wealth poured my way. And then—and 
then—”’ 

“Yes, and then?” 

The beggar’s frame shook convulsively. 

“The scrub lady burned my motto!” 


Same Condition 


At the public library a small boy presented a well- 
worn, dirty volume at the return desk. The librarian 
glanced at the book, leaned forward to take in the size 
of the boy. and then remarked, “‘ This is rather technical, 
isn’t it?” 

Planting his feet firmly on the floor, the boy, half 
defiantly, half apologetically, said, “Tt was that way 
when I got it.” 
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A little fellow was visiting his uncle and grandfathe 

“Uncle,” he said, after his grandfather had left th 
room, “how old is grandpa?” 

“TI couldn’t tell you,” answered his uncle, “witho 
looking it up in the family Bible.” 

“Oh!” gasped the child. “Is he old enough to 
mentioned in the Bible?” 


ee e 
Some Sport 
Fishing?” 
“Nope. Just drowning worms.” 
e ee 
Puppy Love 
Frank: “What is puppy love?” 
Ted: “The beginning of a dog’s life.” 
eee 
Complete Dissolution 





A farmer visited his son’s college. Watching studen 
in a chemistry class, he was told they were looki 
for a universal solvent. 

“*What’s that?” asked the farmer 

“A liquid that will dissolve anything.” 

“That’s a great idea,” agreed the farmer. ‘‘ Whe 
you find it, what are you going to keep it in?” 


e 6 a 
Slightly Mistaken 


The deacon was passing the plate in church when: 
woman hurried in, sat down, and put a coin in the plate 


as he passed her. By the time he reached the rear of _ 


the church, the woman came bustling past, grabbed 
her coin out of the plate, and rushed for the door! 
Surprised, the deacon dashed after her. 
“Look here,” he said, ““why do you come in here 
drop a coin on the plate, take it out again, and leave?” 
The woman shook him off indignantly. “I’m in th 
wrong church,” she said. 


e & e 
Taken For Granted 


Old Farmer Robinson broke his plow, so he decided 
to go to the next farm and borrow one from Farmet 
Brown. 

As he walked along he started thinking, “I wonder 
if old Brown will lend me that plow.” 

Ten minutes later he was thinking skeptically, “! 
doubt if old Brown will lend it to me.” 

As he got near to the neighboring farm he thought 
—v “T’m sure old Brown won’t lend me that 

ow. 

As he knocked at the farmhouse door, he thought, 
a bit angrily, “No, I’m darn certain he won’t lend it 
to me.” 

Farmer Brown came to the door, smiled, and asked, 
‘Well, what can I do for you?” 

“T just came to say,” snorted Farmer Robinson, 
“that you can keep your bloomin’ plow!” 
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A man, with Master’s degree and experienced in the 
teaching of accounting and related subjects, will con- 
sider position for 1948-49 in a well-established, reputable 
business school, junior college, or senior college located 
= the Middle Atlantic or South Atlantic states. Address, 
No. 126. 


Experienced high school counselor, male, desires 
college summer session position teaching courses in 
educational, vocational, and group guidance. Experience 
includes 21 years of high school teaching and 6 years 4s a 
counselor. Location immaterial. Available July 1. 
Address, No. 99. 


Man, 43, desires business administration or business 
education position. Holds B.S., M.A., and J.D. degrees 
and is member of New York and Federal bars. Can teach 
accounting, business law, business mathematics, in- 
surance, real estate, business organization, personal 
finance, consumer economics, and methods of teaching. 
Has had rich teaching experience, unique background of 
liberal arts and special education, and practical ex- 
perience in business and law. Member of professional 
organizations. Author of numerous articles. Advisory 
editor of professional journal. Has broad interests. 
Listed in prominent biographical directory. Well estab- 
lished in an accredited college but seeks broader oppor- 
tunity in liberal arts college, university, or teachers 
college. Excellent credentials as to teaching ability and 
personality. Available.for regular academic year and 
summers. Address, No. 100. 


Young woman, experienced commercial teacher, 
desires to contact a good college needing a teacher for 
the summer session of 1948. Will consider a permanent 

ition if right school. Holds a life license in commerce, 

nglish, and school administration in West Virginia and 
. ~~ degree from a leading university. Address, 
oO. a 


Woman teacher available for position in a college in 
the field of business or languages (French, Spanish, or 
English). Has B.A., B.S., and M.A. degrees and all course 
requirements for the Doctorate. Experience includes 
19 years of teaching in college, high school, and business 
college. Address, No. 102. 


Woman, with B. Ed. and Master of Business Ad- 
ministration degrees from the University of Denver and 
11 years’ experience teaching secretarial subjects, desires 
position preferably in a teachers college or junior college. 
Capable of teaching typewriting, Gregg shorthand, and 
office practice. Address, No. 103. 


Accounting instructor, 29, C.P.A. candidate with 
diversified and responsible accounting and personnel 
experience, seeks employment with active business 
school in growing community. Florida preferred. Has 
good personality and speaking ability. Address, No. 104. 


Young woman, 23, with B.S. in business education 
and some graduate work, desires summer teaching 
position. Has had 3 years’ experience teaching short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, and business mathe- 
matics and 2 years’ experience teaching in a junior 
college. References on request. Address, No. 105. 


Practicing commercial teacher desires sition in 
one of the following counties in New York State: Erie, 
Niagara, Genesee, Chautauqua, or Cattaraugus. Is 
well versed in business subjects: shorthand, typewriting, 
secretarial practice, business law, business arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, business management, salesmanship, and 
introduction to business. Possesses a g00d command 
of the English language and spelling, with an interest 
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in the natural sciences. Responsible, strong teacher. 
Available in fall of 1948. Address, No. 106. 


Young lady, capable of teaching Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, and allied subjects with experience in a 
business college and high school, desires position for 
June, July, and August. Address, No. 121. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Two teachers to teach in business college 
in the Central states. One to teach typing and one to 
teach Greg¢ shorthand. Address, No. 107. 


WANTED: Teacher, male or female, 25-35 years of 
age, experienced in teaching college accounting, Greg¢ 
shorthand, typewriting, business English, mathematics, 
and all secretarial subjects. Excellent opportunity with 
administrative possibilities. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Position open in March. Address, No. 108. 


WANTED: Good fieldman to take charge of all regis- 
trations. School located in Ohio in thriving city of 
60,000. Have resident course and extension courses. All 
departments approved for G. I. training. This is a per- 
manent position and a good opportunity for right man. 
Address, No. 109. 


WANTED: Experienced principal of accounting de- 
partment to teach accounting and related subjects in 
old-established, Midwest business school. Good salary. 
Give complete details in first letter. Address, No. 110. 


WANTED: Commercial teacher. Must be a C.P.A. 
Write stating age, education, experience, and salary 
expected. Address, No. 111. 


WANTED: An up-and-going salesman with excellent 
personality to sell enrollments for fast-growing com- 
mercial college in Midwest. If you cannot deliver the 
goods, do not apply. Here is an opportunity to make 
real money. Address, No. 123. 


A good-sized Midwestern state college wants to con- 
tact a C.P.A. for accounting courses in the business 
administration area. The salary and rank are com- 
mensurate with experience and training. Position open 
in September. A life-time position with promotional 
possibilities. Address, No. 112. 


Extra good proposition to man who can teach ac- 
counting and allied subjects. It is necessary to have 
egree in business administration. Preference will be 
given to one who has had experience in a business school. 
Position open with the only business school in a city of 
60,000 located in the Southwest. School has been in 
operation since 1923 under the same management and 
enjoys an enviable reputation in the community. Ad- 
dress, No. 113. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced schoolman is interested in buying 1ff 


well-established 3— to 6-teacher business school located 
in the Southeast. . Please give accurate description 0 
quarters, equipment, and location as well as enrollment, 
price, and terms. Address, No. 114, 


I am ready to buy a business college employing no 
less than 3 full-time day teachers. Address, No. 125 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Part interest in a business school estab 
lished 80 years ago in Midwestern city. Good enrollment. 
G.I. approved. Excellent reputation and faculty. Modert 


tunity 
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equipment. Priced right. Reason for selling is that 
owner has other interest. Address, No. 115. 





FOR SALE: Two business colleges. One well estab- 
lished and one new in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Low 
price. Easy terms. Address, No. 116. 












FOR SALE: One of the finest business schools on the 
growing West Coast. Established 26 years. Seven full- 
time and 10 part-time teachers. mplete, modern 
equipment. nequalled quarters on favorable lease. 
Established adult education program. Total enrollment 
now 650. ed at less than 1947 net. Unusual oppor- 


- tunity. Owner has other interests. Address, No. 117. 





FOR SALE: Well-known business college in the 
South. Reasons for selling. Population 500,000. Drawing 
territory. Priced reasonably. Approved for G.I. training. 
Address, No. 118. 


ind, 
na 
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FOR SALE: Fully approved, well-established, 3— or 
4-teacher business college located in prosperous section 
of Pennsylvania. Good income producer. Priced at less 
than 1 year’s gross income. Good enrollment and ex- 
cellent equipment. Approved for veterans. Enjoys 
unusually good reputation. Owner has other interests. 
Price $13,500 cash. Address, No. 119. 





FOR SALE: Small secretarial school (tutorial system) 
having public stenographic division. Established 25 
years. Near Boston, Massachusetts. Owner retiring. 
Priced to pay substantially from first day of ownership— 
$2,800. Address, No. 120. 





FOR SALE: Two-teacher school located in the Ohio 
Valley. Suitable for man and wife. Capacity 100-150 
students. Good equipment. Five-year lease. Rent 
reasonable. Good area from which to draw. Price $5,000. 
Can be handled with reasonable down payment. Reason 
= eS owner needs change of climate. Address, 
No. bs 





FOR SALE: Well-established accounting school that 
has been in operation 8 years. Can readily be expanded 
into ee secretarial school. Name has been well 
established by larger than ordianry expenditures for 
advertising. Is located in one of ten largest cities in 
United States. This city has room for an aggressive, 
enterprising, hard-hitting secretarial school. Present 
owner has valid reason for selling. Address, No. 124. 








Contest and Conference at Bloomsburg 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, will sponsor a business education 
contest and conference on April 30 and May 
1. The program will open with registration 
on Friday afternoon, April 30, at 3:00. On 
Friday evening Harvey A. Andruss, presi- 
dent of State Teachers College, will give the 
welcoming address. Following this an educa- 
tional film will be shown. The Friday meet- 
ing will end with a style show by the retail 
sales training classes under the direction of 
Charles Henrie. 

Registration will be completed on Satur- 
day morning, May 1, from 8:30 to 9:30. At 
10:00 a.m. Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, School 
of .Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will give a demon- 
stration on “Techniques in Teaching Type- 
writing.” The examinations will be admin- 
istered from 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING provides pre-employment training in the 
basic information and skills that are required for clerical positions in business and in government 
offices. It is a combination textbook and workbook that provides a review of principles, intensive 
applications, and tests. The purpose is to make the student ready for the job and to help him in pre- 
paring for business and civil service examinations. 


CONTENTS 


® Arithmetic 
® Grammar 
© Punctuation and Capitalization 

® Business Vocabulary 

® Vocabulary 

® Spelling 

® Office Machines and Equipment 

® Office Reference Material 

© Communications 

© Correspondence 

@ Filing 

© Typewriting 

® Shorthand 

® Tests of Aptitudes and Capacities 
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A Demonstration Lesson In Consumer 
Education 


At the national convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on December 31, there was a teach- 
ing demonstration of a unit in consumer 
education. This was probably the first 
public teaching demonstration in a subject 
of this kind that has ever been given before 
a national convention. Gladys Bahr, With- 
row High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, was the 
demonstrator. She used students from Cen- 
tral High School, St. Louis. The unit assign- 
ed was “Using Consumer Credit.” The 
following is an outline of the demonstration: 


I. Temporary Classroom Contains: 
A. Informal arrangement of seats and desks. 
. Graph on blackboard. 

C. Bulletin board containing clippings, business 
papers, advertisements, bibliography, etc. sub- 
mitted by students. 

D. Class library. 

1. Pamphlets belonging to the teacher. 
2. Textbooks lent by the exhibitors at 
N.B.T.A. 


. Preparation. 

A. Students and teachers had met the previous 
day for the first time. Students have read 
Chapters 5 and 6 of “Using Consumer Credit,” 
a unit for high school students, Consumer 
Education Study, National Education Associ- 
ation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C 


. Specific Objective of Today’s Lesson. 
A. To be informed about the various cash lending 
agencies with the particular characteristics of 
each. 


. Class Procedure: 

A. Learning activities to show relationship of the 
subject to the well-being of the student, the 
community, and the nation. 

1. News item. 

a. A student reports on a consumer eco- 
nomic item read in a recent newspaper 
or magazine. 

2. Browsing. 

a. Students bring in any clipping or busi- 
ness paper found by them that relates to 
unit. They give reports on their contri- 
butions and post them on the bulletin 
board. 

3. Field report. 

a. Student reports on findings of a trip into 
the business life of the community. 

B. Review and evaluation of previous day’s lesson. 
1. Statement of main idea. 

2. Written test. 
8. Correction and recording. 
4. Relation to today’s lesson. 

C. New facts and attitudes to be learned. 

1. Chart summarizing material is worked out 
on blackboard by group participation. 
2. Students make own copy of chart for their 

“working” notebook. 

D. Future lessons. 

1. Tomorrow’s assignment. 

a. Review for test on entire unit. 

b. Copy words to define and terms to 
identify. 


c. Obtain material from textbooks and 
Pined study in -_ library during super- 


study 
2, Preparing for the penal unit. 
a. Committee chilies reports on intro- 


ductory activity. 


Teacher-Training Meeting 


The executive board of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions has announced the tentative pro- 
gram for its annual convention which will 
be held at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on February 20 and 21. Dr. 
Margaret H. Ely, Margaret Morrison Col- 
lege, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is the president. 

Registration will start at 10:00 a.m. on 
Friday, February 20. The first session will 
start at 10:30 a.m. with an address by Dr. 
Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, who will 
give a statement on the principles and ob- 
jectives of basic or general business educa- 
tion as an outgrowth of the program last 
year. He will be followed by Dr. Fred T. 
Wilhelms, associate director, Consumer Edu- 
cation Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, who will speak 
on “The Importance of Business Education 
as Consumer Education.” 

The luncheon speaker on Friday will be 
Dr. Carl Franzen, executive secretary of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

At the afternoon meeting starting at 2:30 
on Friday there will be an address by W. 
Harmon Wilson, editor of THE BALANCE 
SHEET, Cincinnati, Ohio, on ‘‘Needs and 
Content of an Advanced Course in Basic 
Business Education for Secondary Schools.” 
He will be followed by Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City, who will speak on “‘Prepar- 
ing Teachers of Basic Business Education.” 

The program starting at 9:30 on Saturday 
morning, February 21, will be devoted to a 
discussion of the project undertaken by the 
committee on guiding principles in business 
education, of which Dr. Ray G. Price, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, is chairman. These 
principles are stated in N.A.B.T.T.I. Bulle- 


tin No. 26 and are now being tried out in aie 


number of secondary schools. It is hoped 
that this experimental work may be extended 
in such a way that it will have important 
implications for teacher-training institutions 

The annual business meeting will convene 
at 11:30 a.m. 





